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A wise eagle scouts before it screams. 
(See AERONAUTICS) 
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We've found how to make the old __ it brings, remember that Ethyl makes 

: A Special Rac 
RCAVictor' 
R-28A. Also w 
trol, police wa 
finish. Compl 
Only . . 


car act young again savings in repairs that more than repay 


—follow our lead! its small additional cost. In the long 


run, it is the cheapest motor fuel that “"6HeEsy qua 


ILL UP with Ethy] Gasoline and get you can buy, as well as the best. 


fun out of driving. Forget the miles Fill up today at the pump that bears 


on your speedometer, the knocking 
motor, and the overheating that comes 
with age and carbon. Fill up with Ethyl] 
and thrill to youthful power once again. 
Find out for yourself what many others 
have found: the neat best thing to a brand 


new car is your present car with Ethyl! 


Even if you don’t value the new life 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE ETHYL PUMP 


the Ethyl emblem. It means new life 
for your car! Ethyl Gasoline Corpora- 


tion, New York City. 
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Ethyl containslead ©E.G. C. 1933 


FOR SUMMER DRIVING 


Warm weather aggravates the 
knocking evil. Knocking in turn 
causes overheating, runs up repair 
bills and spoils summer trips. 
Ethyl Gasoline prevents harmful 
knock and thereby keeps the 
motor cooler. The hotter the 
day, the more you need Ethyl! 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE ON THE ROAD! 


=x An RCA Victor Auto Radio for only %3995 


Complete 
Listen to all of radio’s finest features ... music, 


news, comedy... while you drive! Get one of 
these new RCA Victor Auto Radios. 

It’s all in one simple, single unit. Yet has a 
full electro-dynamic speaker, tone control, 


ten unique features in all, including four new- 


type tubes that do the work of seven! 

Since it’s a genuine RCA Victor—you know 
it’s a fine quality radio. Drive around today 
to any RCA Victor or auto accessory dealer 
. +. and soon enjoy more pleasant driving. 


The finest auto radio America has ever seen... 
attractive in appearance, easy to operate. Control 
unit can be clamped in variety of positions on 
steering column. Real electro-dynamic speaker, 


superheterodyne chassis, ‘'B” Eliminator. 


HERE’S ONE FOR EVERY ROOM— 
RCA VICTOR’S “CARRYETTES “ 


look at this value! Model R-28, 
RCA Victor ““Carryette.”? One of 
our series of the finest miniature ra- 
diosever made. Five tubes, tone con- 
trol, electro-dynamic speaker, also 
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A Special Radio for Your Bedroom! 
RCAVictor‘‘Carryette’’ Model 
R-8A. Also with 5 tubes, tone con- 
trol, police waves, superhet. Walnut 


$91 50 


policewaves, beauti- 
ful cabinet. Only . 


finish. Complete. 
Cries « « 


Here’s quality in miniature... 
now there’s an RCA Victor 
Radio for every room! Good 
music is always at your fin- 
gertips. Radios for home, for 
summer camps, for everywhere 
—at any time! And each of the 
“Carryettes” has a special short 


(Prices slightly higher in the West) 


wave band for police signals! 
Look them over ... here and at 
your RCA Victor dealer (he 
has several more models) and 
purchase one today. Prices are 
so low that everybody can 
afford good radio entertain- 


A Low Price for a Large Radio! 
Model R-38. Six tubes, Automatic 
Volume Control, Tone Controland 


Visual Volume Indica- $4995 


tor. Only . . « « « 
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You'll enjoy this beautiful Model 
R-22S. Five tube Superheterodyne, 
AC-DC. Police call band. Cabinet 


jewel case design carved $9475 


wood effect. Only .. 


Washington on the Air! Every 
Sunday Night, 10 P. M., E. D. T. 


Visit RCA Hall at Chicago’s Col. Howe, Sec'y to Pres. Roosevelt .. . 
Century of Progress! WEAF and N. B. C. Red Network. 


A Victor 


RADIOS—PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS—~—VICTOR RECORDS 


stony $4,995 


The Victor Dog announces finer 
oe = ..-and the new \ ——-~ 

A Victor adio-F gra e F —< on — 
Model RE-40 with full superhet- a f 
ctodyne performance, gives you 
full, tich radio plus electric record 
reproduction and two-speed turn- 
table—the recorded music you 
want when you want it. 


VICTOR RECORDS 
for “2 in One Music” i * * * 


RCA Victor Co., Inc:, Dept. 33. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Please send me FREE your Universal 
Radio Log. 


If you would like a unique 
universal radio log, which 
enables you to locate the 
chain program you want 
wherever you are, simply Name 
Model RE-40, “‘Radio-Fonograf” fill in your name and ad- 

dress and mail it to us. It Address 


* is absolutely FREE. City 
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MOTORS 


“BUY A NEW CAR? That was 
the last thought in my mind when 
I flew to my new post at the Army 
Aeronautical Exhibit at the Cen- 
tury of Progress. I dropped in at the 
Chrysler Motors Exhibit one day 
and was so much impressed with 
their engineering demonstrations f Loud 
that I bought a Plymouth. It cer- een ae sis Plymou 
tainly is a sweet running car.”” At “A Century of Progress”...the Chrysler Motors Exhibit where Chrysler cylinde: 
engineering is on exhibit...and Barney Oldfield takes visitors for a ride. 


AML Uh 


er TT y 


BARNEY OLDFIELD HIM- 
SELF —in person! You’ll get a 
thrill meeting him—and another 
when he takes you for a ride around 
the Chrysler Motors test track right . 
on the exhibition grounds! Don’t aa Safety-st 
forget to look up Barney when you 


an te Gee Chaydlde SGnkeex elit. Above is Mr. Somers and his new De Luxe Plymouth Sedan, photographed Construc 


just outside the Chrysler Motors Exhibit, Century of Progress at Chicago. 


Standard: 2-door sedan $465; 4-door sedan $510; rumble coupe 
#485; business coupe $445. De Luxe: 2-door sedan $525; 4-door 
sedan $575; conv. coupe $595; rumble coupe $545; business 
coupe $495. Prices F. O. B. and subject to change without notice. 
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CAR LIKE PLYMOUTH FOR ONLY $445!” 


A Certified Interview with 
Mr. Stanley Somers 


Aeronautical Engineer 


Dayton, Ohio 


ECENTLY, we sent one of our investigators 
R to the Chrysler Motors Exhibit at the Century 
of Progress in Chicago. And he brings back this 
interesting story. 


It seems Stanley Somers, an Aeronautical Engi- 
neer from Dayton, dropped in at the Chrysler 


Plymouth’s L-head engine means that you get full power on all igh 
Motors Exhibit to see what was going on. 


cylinders! Smooth and quiet...with 70 honest horsepower in it. 
He didn’t have an idea in the world of buying a 

new automobile. But being an engineer he was 

naturally interested in the Floating Power engine 

mountings demonstration. He watched the 

Hydraulic Brake tests for awhile. As a matter of 

fact he went through the whole exhibit carefully. 


**To tell you the honest truth,’’ said Somers, “‘I 
didn’t actually need a car. But I was so impressed 
with the fine engineering of the new Plymouth, I 
just wanted one. I'll say it’s a Century of Progress 
when you can build a car like this for $445.’’ 


~ eenepsoncanne cee recptetonnesteas 
oan tte sil 


We hope you’ 1] come to the Century of Progress 
and visit the Chrysler Motors Exhibit... whether 
you buy a car or not. And if by chance you are 
thinking of buying a new car, we think there’s a 
lesson in this simple story. When an engineer se//s 


himselfa Plymouth by seeing how it’s made...don’t 


eeeneemmndmn 


you think you ought to at least look at this car be- 
fore you buy’ 
See PLYMOUTH at Chrysler Motors Bidg., Chicago Century of Progress 


Safety-steel bodies for protection on today’s crowded roads. Steel 
construction is the modern thing. Look at our modern planes. 


5 [ X WITH PATENTED AND UP F.0.B. FACTORY, DETROIT 
FLOATING POWER 





"REGULAR’ FOLKS 


BY Dette MAY KE 


PEP and vitality come from within! 
A sluggish system has made a wall- 
flower out of many a girl. 

Ex-Lax, the chocolated laxative, plays 
an important part in the lives of mil- 
lions. It is effective for adults and 
children alike. For 27 years it has been 
America’s favorite, for it is the ideal 
laxative—pleasant, gentle, effective. 

Try Ex-Lax yourself! 10c and 25c— 
at all drug stores. 


Keep “‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Oklahoma’s Haskell 
Sirs: 

If vou are interested in fair play you will 
do the State of Oklahoma the honor of publish- 
ing a corrective reply to your recent article in 
which you publicized the life and reputation of 
the Honorable C. N. Haskell the first governor 
of the State of Oklahoma. You do Oklahoma 
and its people an irreparable injury when you 
make such comment upon the State its people 
and its first governor as that published in your 
magazine of recent day. The Oklahoma State 
Senate in special session has prepared and 
adopted a reply to that article ... in the hope 
that you will publish the same giving the people 
of the nation a corrective reply to the article re- 
counting the death of our beloved first governor. 
Here is the article and we sincerely trust you will 
publish the same: 

“A weekly magazine published with a slender 
creulation in Oklahoma and other States in the 
Mid-West has made a bid for subscriptions by 
one of its numerous resorts to yellow journalism. 

“In its issue of July 17, 1933, Time went 
out of its way to libel and defame the name and 
reputation of Charles N. Haskell, the first state 
governor of Oklahoma. As a delegate to the 
constitutional convention, as a governor of. the 
State and as one of its delerates to four national 
conventions, as the publisher of a great news- 
paper and as a city, community and State 
builder, Governor Haskell’s name towers like a 
giant rock rises in gigant'c majesty which carries 
a sense of security in matters dear to the heart 
of every patriot. 

“We have no way of knowing the cause 
antipathy animating the writer and publish 
of the magazine. ... But as to Governor Haske 
relation to the public and to the State of Okla- 
homa, it was wholesome and constructive. He 
was a fighter, and like every advanced thinker, 
was misunderstood by many, and understood by 
many. His life was closed with nothing 
stant‘al showing against h's character and 
of his most ardent enemies including the great 
and illustrious Theodore Roosevelt, withdrew his 
criticism and sent a personal apology. .. . 

“True does not know that not a single dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention came on 
the floor of the convention or even appeared in 
the territorial Capitol with either a belt of 
artridges or pistol upon his person, or gun in 
his baggage. 

“Time does not know that Governor Haskell 
neither borrowed money from the State nor 

sed so to do. 

“Time does not know that Governor Haskell 
never owed the State a dime in his life 

“Time does not know that the people of the 
State at an election called for the purpose de- 
termined the location of the Capitol and that 
Oklahoma City outran the combined votes of all 
its competitors and that Oklahoma City won the 
Capitol by an election so decisive that it was 
incontestable. 

“Only recently an Eastern magazine defamed 
the character of a famous Oklahoman and paid 
off in damages after being sued for libel. This 
however, is not a sufficient nor fitting rebuke 
for the crime of malicious defamation upon the 
name of the dead. It has been truly said that 
the only defense a private citizen, or even a 
public official has against a scurrilous yellow 
newspaper or magazine is the double-barrelled 
shot-gun but unfortunately its use is a violation 
of the law and in this particular case the hear 
of the man who should use it had been forever 








stilled in death before his defamer appeared 
upon the scene, 

“It is doubtful whether this insult should be 
officially noticed but the Oklahoma State senate. 
as an added tribute to the memory of the State's 
illustrious first governor, takes this occasion 1 
give official denunciation to this infamous lib: 
and an exposure of the author who gave it ey. 
pression and the Time, the magazine whos 
circulation depends upon its brazen iniquity 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. C. Nance 
President of the Oklahoma Press 

Association and Member of the State Senate 

Walters, Cotton County, Okla. 

Charles Nathaniel Haskell was not the 
great and good man of the Oklahoma 
Senate’s resolution. Promoter and poli- 
tician, he was forceful, clever, no better 
and no worse than the O%!ahoma of his 
day. His political opponents charged him 
with all manner of crime and corruption, 
thus building up in the public prirts the 
belief that scandal tainted his administra 
tion. Impeachment proceedings were 
started against four of his six successors, 
two of whom were removed from office 
An attack by President Theodore Roose- 
velt on his honesty drove Haskell out as 
Democratic national treasurer. On re- 
checking, Trme finds its account of Has- 
kell’s career substantially correct with 
the following exceptions: 1) oil promoters 
did not figure in the Gutkrie constitutional 
convention because in 1906 oil had not yet 
been extensively developed in Oklahoma; 
2) Governor Haskell, on retirinz, bor- 
rowed vacation money not from the State 
but from private friends; 3) his transfer 
of the State capital from Guthrie to Okla- 
homa City followed a referendum, caused 
a great constitutional uproar and was 
finally confirmed by the State Suprem 
Court. Trme apologizes for these factul 
errors but has no apoloty to make for 
the general impression it conveyed of the 
Haskell career.—Eb. 


© 
Plop 
Sirs: 

In re your exhibit at the Fair: you present ‘ 
paradox. Your coined phrase, “The March ol 
Time,” connotes an irresistible moving force 
And yet your exhibit is practically the onl 
static thing at the Exposition. Expected, alter 
viewing complicated manoeuvers of spectaculal 
science, were, at least, a handful of clocks, ot 
perhaps a gigantic hour-glass. Thanks to a! 
seeing director, no mechanical movement is 
evidence. Even the visitors to the building ar 
restricted in activity, and are content to p! 
their beer-saturated bodies into the chairs, an 
curtail the movement of their gum-chewing jaws 

Time, apparently, delights in furnishing tht 
requisite unique. 

A. E. Lrvrncston 

Bloomington, III. 





“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION Mar., Time, INC. 


350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for TrmeE, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 





ADDRESS __ 
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(vce his ideal of a vacation was to 
wilk the decks of a liner going some- 
vhere, or to loaf beside a trout pool 
inthe northern woods. But never 
has he been so refreshed, deep 
lown, as he is by the kind of vaca- 
tion he has chosen for this summer. 

He is staying home. He is work- 
ing hard. But, for the first time in 
many months, he is on vacation 
fom worry! He has insured his life 
vith The Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ince Company. 

Through The Penn Mutual he has 
jovided a bulwark of future dollars 
0 protect wife and children from 
vant. He has made sure of an inde- 
pendent old age. He has guaranteed 
‘son’s college education; or re- 
noved, for his family, the embar- 


sment of a mortgage on the 


home. Having attended to such 
urgent matters, he devotes himself 
to business, with a mind free to share 
in each new day’s opportunities. 

A sensible, comfortable life insur- 
ance program, as carried out by The 
Penn Mutual, recognizes every-day 
spending needs for necessities and 


pleasures. It allows for savings. It 


MAY WE SEND THE 


“WHAT ALL MEN LIVE FOR”? 


BOOKLET 


It discusses with authority the use 
of income to bring maximum bene- 
fit to all members of the family. 
It deals with present happiness and 
security, and it points the way to 
steady financial growth. Through 
it you may become the man who 


takes a vacation from worry! 


A MAN ON VACATION ...FROM WORRY 


is planned to meet varying incomes. 
It makes living happier, for it leaves 
no room for worry. 

Founded in 1847, The Penn 
Mutual has pioneered in applying 
the power of life insurance to Amer- 
ican living. During boom times or 
depressions, assets have increased 
steadily. During 1932, in spite of 
adverse business conditions, they 
increased $17,985,008. At the first of 
this year assets totaled $514.588,274. 

The trustees and officers of this 
company insist upon investments of 
highest quality and widely diversi- 
fied. The result is that fluctuations 
in the value of securities held are 
relatively unimportant. As related 
to total asset holdings, they have no 
material effect upon The Penn 


Mutual policyholders’ interests. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. A. 


LAW, PRESIDENT ° INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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| Fair on the Horizon 


ROSE COLLINS 


Summer sun isthe enemy of 


a 


sott lustrous hair 


While you are so painstakingly, busily acquiring that flattering 
coat of tan, do you give a thought to what is happening to 
your hair? The hair actually sunburns, just as the skin does, 
but with more disastrous results: the natural oils are dried, it 
becomes brittle and lifeless. Smart women know that a very 
little ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic patted on the hair with the palms 
of the hands affords the necessary protection. Use the Tonic, 
too, before every shampoo, massaging well to stimulate the 
circulation, cleanse the scalp, counteract 


dryness. If you can leave the Tonic on 
the hair over night, so much the better. 
Get a bottle at any drug or department 
store. Iwo sizes of shaker-top bottles. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
Look for the trademark VASELINE 


when you buy. If you don’t see it you are not 
getting the genuine product of the Chesebrough 
Manufacturing Co., Cons’d.,17 State St., New York. 


Vaseline HAIR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Copr. 1933, Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d, 


Sirs: 

Your weekly newsmagazine is well read jy 
this country cottage of ours. But of late ys 
feel a lack in the news reviewed for our jp. 
formation and delectation. As Chicagoans th 
Century of Progress represents one of our closes 
interests, and this is true not of our famij 
alone but of most of our circle here and es. 
where. Week after week we have been (i. 
appointed to find no mention to speak of, » 
summary of the numberless events happening j 
that important area—not to mention the effec: 
the Fair is undoubtedly having on business ani 
the world in general. Why, may we ask, is the 
Century of Progress left out of your horizon? 
This is an interesting question, as one knows 9 
course that you are not sleeping on your job, ,,, 

LoutseE B. Lemon 

Ludington, Mich. 


TiMe_ printed a thoroughgoing apprais:! 
of the Century of Progress and its organ- 
izers a week before it officially opened 
(Time, May 22), has since mentioned its 
art exhibit (Time, May 29), music (Tie 
June 19), ballyhoo (Trme, June 26), re. 
ception of Italy’s air armada (Tim 
July 24). There is no reason to attribut 
national business stimulation to the 
World’s Fair, but for a description of its 
funspots see p. 20—Eb. 


——— 


. yan > a . 
Cammerer’s Picture 
Sirs: : 
As a reader and subscriber since the beginnir 
of Time, I was struck with two glaring error 
in your otherwise excellent article your issu 











ARNO BERTHOLD CAMMERER 
He also promoted underground features 


July 17, p. 11, on National Parks and the ne 
Director, Arno B. Cammerer. 

In the first place, the picture was not that 
of the real Mr. Cammerer but some entire 
different individual. Mr. Cammerer is extreme 
modest but I am sure you can find one ol Ms 
pictures. i 7 

In the second place, you omitted all ment! 
of Mr. Cammerer’s splendid work for the ptt- 
posed Mammoth Cave National Park in ket 
tucky, which, when established, will give to & 
nation underground features equally as “naturall 
wonderful” as those mentioned in your article 

W. W. THomMpPSON 
Secretary 

Kentucky National Park Commission 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

Herewith a true likeness of Director 
Cammerer and apologies to onetime Sen- 
ator Otis F. Glenn of Illinois whose pi 
ture Trme used by mistake. Last wee 
busy Director Cammerer was still Patk- 
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inspecting, had visited Yosemite, Sequoia, 
Zion, flown across the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado.—Eb. 


Sectional Preacher 
Sirs: 

Your Cinema review, issue of July 3, of Hold 
Your Man says that Eddie and Ruby were 
married by an elderly colored clergyman. The 
picture shows the marriage performed by a white 
minister. 

By the way, Negroes do not relish the use 
of the word “colored.” It rather is a slur— 
as indicating a mixture of white and Negro | 


blood, and therefore not to be desired, either | 
yay. In our town, county and State, there is no | 


nce problem. The lines are clearly and un- 
mistakably defined, and there is no attempt, | 
nr 1 believe desire, to cross that line. The | 
Negroes regard our white people as their real 
riend. 
Isaac S. Lonpon 
Editor 
Post-Dispatch 

Rockingham, N. C. 

In the South, Eddie (Clark Gable) & 
Ruby (Jean Harlow) are married by 
awhite preacher, MGM having shot sepa- 
rate sequences for sectional exhibition.— 
ED. 


Piping the President 
Sirs: 

The article entitled ‘“Vacation’s End,” Tre, 
July 10, did not mention through what means 
the President reached the quarterdeck of the 
U. §. S. Indianapolis, sometimes extremely difii- 
cult when in a sea-way. 

It is said that the present custom of stationing | 
‘side-boys’” and a boatswain’s mate to “pipe the 
side”? in the starboard accommodation ladder 
vangway, as part of the ceremony in formally 
receiving commissioned officers and distinguished | 
dvil officials, is a hangover from the time when | 
ships had no accommodation ladders and guests | 
reached the deck seated in a boatswain’s chair 
attached to a whip. Orders to “walk away | 
handsomely”? on the whip were given through 
the boatswain’s pipe (whistle). 

When an elderly and portly flag-officer or | 
captain was being received more hands were 
required to man the whip than in the case of 
i younger and presumably slighter lieutenant, 
sy. So, the number of ‘‘side-boys” stationed at 
the ladder today varies with the rank of the 
west being received. Also present-day “piping 
{the side’ is a relic of the old order to walk 
away on the whip. 

I wonder, was the old means revived for 
President Roosevelt due to his physical handi- 
cap? Of course if the President is in one of 
the ship’s launches the ship’s powerful electric 
ranes can easily take aboard the launch and 
all its occupants. 

F. A. JEFFREY 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Boarding the Jndianapolis off Eastport, 
Me, President Roosevelt received all 
traditional honors. He walked across a 
short gangplank from the destroyer which 
wrought him offshore.—Eb. 
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. can’t use 


normal yardsticks 


in an abnormal market 


The old investment rules and yardsticks may have worked in normal 


markets. But who can call this a normal market—with inflation, 


monetary uncertainty and government control of industry changing 


the picture so rapidly and drastically? True, these conditions present 


today plenty of opportunities for profitable investment but they also 


place many pitfalls in the path of the investor. You need an entirely 


new technique to guide your investments at this time. 


That technique is far from simple. It means more than just studying 


balance sheets and earnings statements. You must know not only 


what’s behind each issue, but what’s ahead for it... in the light of 


inflation and other current factors. You must follow carefully every 


development in business, finance, politics, and be able to determine 


from this just which securities to buy, hold or sell, 


That’s a big job—too big to do alone. But Moody’s Personal 


Management Service, with its large staff and facilities, can do this 


for you as ably and efficiently as it is doing it for hundreds of in- 


stitutional and individual investors. 


What the Personal M anagement Service can do for YOU 


This service offers a critical ana- 
lysis of each of your securities, and 
your portfolio as an investment 
unit... Definite recommendations 
on what to buy, sell or hold... An 
investment plan to fit your needs 


| and help you profit from any market 


developments ... day by day watch 


over your holdings, and immediate 
notification of any developments 
affecting them, with recommenda- 
tions as to what to do... and a per- 
sonal counsellor, who knows your 
needs, to help you find investment 
opportunities and prevent losses. 


Investors with funds of $50,000 or more are invited 
to submit their holdings for examination. See below. 


Moopy’s INVESTORS SERVICE 


65 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 


FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


MOODY’S INVESTORS SERVICE, 65 Broadway, New York City 


Enclosed is my list together with amounts held, prices paid and an outline of my 
requirements. This is sent with the understanding that it will be held in strict 
confidence, and that after examining it you will explain how your Personal 
Management Service would be applicable to my investments. 
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Not only must it arrive at the spot, but 
jj it must arrive on time, if the message is to make 


. hit. Not half enough has ever been said about Say 


imeograph timeliness. With its help, letters, bulletins, “ip 
K graphs, instructions, etc., can be on their way to thousands » 
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“NATIONAL ABFAIRS  _ 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Roosevelt Week 


President Roosevelt had a mild stomach 
ache last week when the stockmarket took 
its first bad tumble of the New Deal. His 
ailment was not due to the sudden shrivel- 
ing of security values but to an excess of 
cherries and bottled “pop” which he had 
consumed during a visit to Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore. His indisposition started 
crazy rumors around brokers’ offices that 
he was gravely ill, that he had suffered a 
sroke of paralysis, that he was already 
dead and laid out (see p. 45). “Look at 
me!” he grinned to newsmen when he 
returned to his office after four days spent 
in his upstairs study at the White House. 

Gyrations of the stockmarket had made 
Coolidge the saint of prosperity and 
Hoover the scapegoat of hard times. 
Their Democratic successor professed to 
be completely indifferent to stocks’ ups & 
downs. In fact President Roosevelt 
seemed almost glad about last week's 
shoot-the-chutes. He felt that values had 
been climbing at an abnormally rapid 
rate, with speculators whooping up prices 
for quick easy profits. This rise had 
hampered the progress of the New Deal. 
Industries, beguiled by “prosperity” stock 
quotations, were reluctant to submit re- 
covery codes to Washington. A thorough- 
going deflation of over-speculation seemed 
wholesome and proper to the President. 

Tumbling grain prices on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, however, were another 
matter. When September wheat slid 26¢ 
in two days, President Roosevelt grew 
alarmed lest his whole farm relief program 
be endangered. If agricultural purchasing 
power, up 80% since March, was to be 
maintained, farm prices must be protected 
irom wild speculative slumps. Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace was summoned to 
the White House for a heart-to-heart. 
Board of Trade officials put their heads 
together in Chicago. Upshot was Govern- 
ment sanction of new rules which fixed 
minimum prices for grain (wheat, go¢ per 
bu.; corn, 46¢ per bu.; oats, 35¢ per bu.; 
tye, 69¢), limited daily fluctuations to 5¢ 
lor wheat and other grains in proportion 
(see p. 45). 
€ On a week-end cruise down the Poto- 
mac aboard the Sequoia President Roose- 
Vet wrote out in long hand the radio 
Speech he delivered Monday night to start 
is nation-wide re-employment campaign 

see p. 11). 
€ In 1930 President Hoover sent a spe- 
- diplomatic delegation to Addis Ababa 
a the coronation of Emperor Haile 
Stiassie I, King of Kings of Ethiopia, the 
rinquering Lion of Judah, Elect of God, 
ight of the World. Last week the Abys- 


sinian sovereign royally returned the cour- 
tesy when his mahogany-colored son-in- 
law, Ras (Prince) Desta Demtu arrived 
in Washington in all his African splendor. 
Told off to escort him was the State 
Department’s Jefferson Patterson. Only 
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International 
Ras Desta Demtu & Escorts 
..- from his box, two lion skins and the 
Conquering Lion. 


with the greatest difficulty had an Ethio- 
pian flag (green, yellow, red) been dug up 
to deck the Maytlower Hotel, the Ethio- 
pian national anthem orchestrated for the 
reception by the Army band at the Union 
Station. The bowlegged little Prince with 
curly whiskers first called at the White 
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House wearing a two-foot shako of lion’s 
mane. A large crowd awaiting General 
Italo Balbo cheered him by mistake. Day 
later, wearing a pith helmet, he returned 
to lunch with the President. His soft 
Amharic had to be interpreted. In the 
Blue Room before the meal he flipped 
open a box and drew forth as royal 
presents for the President two lion skins 
and a photograph of his father-in-law in 
a gold frame. (President Hoover had sent 
the Emperor his autographed photograph 
for a coronation gift.) The meal that 
followed was a difficult one. President 
Roosevelt’s stomach was still bothering 
him. The Ras, a coptic Christian, could 
eat no meat, milk or butter that day. Mrs. 
Henry Nesbit, White Housekeeper, served 
clams, fish, three vegetables, fruit salad, 
water biscuits, pineapple ice. The Prince 
passed up the clams. Next day was Em- 
peror Haile Selassie’s birthday. The Pres- 
ident cabled him: “ My most hearty 
congratulations and best wishes. .. . It 
has been indeed a gratification and a sin- 
cere pleasure to receive His Highness the 
Ras Desta Demtu. . . . This visit will do 
much in cementing the firm bonds of 
friendship between Ethiopia and the 
United States.” 

@ Another black man who made news 
last week was Robert L. Vann, publisher 
of the Pittsburgh Courier, graduate of the 
Pittsburgh Law School. Publisher Vann 
broke away from the traditional Repub- 
licanism of his race to support Franklin 
Roosevelt last year. For his political 
services he was appointed a special assist- 
ant to Attorney General Cummings in 
charge of the Department of Justice's 
claims division. No Democratic precedent 
could be found for this appointment. 

@ In Brussels, Demain printed President 
Roosevelt's horoscope. It found: an ex- 
cess of idealism, a desire for too rapid 
evolution, great good judgment, troubles 
ahead for this month. After 1941 he would 
be in danger of accidents.* 


> 


“A Lot of Fun” 


An airplane from Reno to Chicago one 
day last week contained among its pas- 
sengers the President’s second son Elliott. 
Elliott had just been divorced from Eliza- 
beth Donner Roosevelt, whom he married 
in January 1932, and by whom his son 
William Donner was born last November. 
Visiting in Chicago when he arrived were 
Mrs. Joseph Boynton Googins of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and her dark-haired daugh- 
ter. Ruth Josephine. 

Next day Elliott met his sister Anna 
Dall coming from New York by train. 
They went to Miss Googins’ hotel, to take 








*If re-elected President Roosevelt would go 
out of office Jan. 20, 1941. 
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her and her mother to A Century of Prog- 
ress. Reporters swarmed about. Was he 
going to marry Miss Googins? When? 
Where? 

Elliott Roosevelt, 22, drew himself up 
haughtily. “Am I to be prevented from 
enjoying the company of worthy friends 
because of a gossiping public?” he asked. 








il 
Acme 





RutuH, Anna & ELLiotTtT 
“The Roosevelt family is a closed corpora- 
tion.” 


“Please leave me alone. Let me go to the 
Fair and enjoy the freedom I’m entitled 
to, and if I want Miss Googins’ company, 
please don’t embarrass her by asking when 
she’s going to marry me. Even if I wanted 
to, I haven’t had a chance to ask her.” 

Actually, Elliott had had two chances to 
ask Miss Googins. He met her in Dallas 
last March while on his way West to man- 
age a Los Angeles-Agua Caliente air line 
controlled by Mrs. Isabella Greenway, 
long-time friend of the Roosevelt family. 
She is a bobbed-haired, brunette Junior 
Leaguer of 23, whose late father was head 
of the Swift packing plant at Fort Worth. 
She had been invited to a dinner party 
given for Elliott. He drove her back to 
Fort Worth, went to see her once before 
proceeding to Nevada to establish resi- 
dence for his divorce. 

In Chicago, Elliott had another inter- 
view with the Press on the subject of Miss 
Googins. “I don’t affirm or deny any- 
thing. My father is entirely familiar with 
all my future plans. The Roosevelt fam- 
ily is a closed corporation. When one de- 
cides to do something, all the others get 
behind him. I will be in Chicago until 
noon Saturday in any event,” he con- 
cluded. “At that time I will announce my 
plans for the next 24 hours.” 

By that time, Miss Googins & mother 
were in Burlington, Iowa, at the home of 
her uncle, a banker named George C. 
Swiler. Mr. Swiler, on Saturday, got a 
marriage license for the young couple 
and the fateful news was at last out. The 
night before Elliott and Anna Dall drove 
in from Chicago. That afternoon he and 


Miss Googins, refreshed by a swim, were 
married by a retired Congregationalist 
minister (the Roosevelts are Episcopa- 
lians), on the Swiler lawn overlooking the 
Mississippi. The bride wore white geor- 
gette crepe. The groom, who also received 
a ring, wore flannel trousers, camel’s hair 
coat. Five hundred neighbors gaped 
through the shrubbery, but only the bride’s 
family and Mrs. Dall attended the cere- 
mony. Police arrested a Chicago camera- 
man, broke his plates when he tried to 
photograph the wedding. 

“Of course I’m thrilled about marrying 
Elliott!” chirped the bride. 

“Chicago was not the place for an an- 
nouncement,” chortled the groom to re- 
porters. “Besides, we were having a lot 
of fun.” 

His mother was somewhere en route 
home from Campobello Island, N. B., but 
Elliott said he had talked ‘“‘frequently” by 
long distance telephone with his father at 
the White House. “Father was very, very 
jovial,” he said. 

To the protection of her “favorite 
brother” sprang sprightly, blonde Mrs. 
Dall. “Give the couple a break now,” she 
urged. “The marriage is over and they 
are no longer news.” 

“Ves,” added Elliott, preparing to leave 
with his new wife for Fort Worth, “after 
all, a man’s got to have some privacy.” 


THE CABINET 
Decalog 


The most inveterate public speaker in 
the Department of State is Assistant Sec- 
retary Harry Franklin Payer. Son of an 
Austrian Army officer, he was born in 
Cleveland 58 years ago, went to Western 
Reserve, became a lawyer. He teamed up 
politically with Cleveland’s Tom Johnson 
and Newton Baker. His particular in- 
terest was judicial reform. He affects 
19th Century attire and speech, wears old- 
fashioned stiff collars, voluminous cravats, 
striped trousers, heavy black coats. His 
round, Pickwickian cheeks dimple with 
smiles and he trains his frizzy grey hair to 
stand out in Dickensian tufts at the sides 
of his bald head. But his tongue is his 
greatest member. Trial juries melt before 
him. At Prague three years ago he re- 
duced 7,000 Czechoslovakians to tears. 
On the platform he grows warmly evan- 
gelical about anything from the psychol- 
ogy of prison reform to the beauties of 
rare glass. A good though less vociferous 
friend of his is Professor Raymond Moley, 
another “Ohio boy” interested in crime 
and justice. Assistant Secretary of State 
Moley was largely responsible for Harry 
Payer’s appointment to a_ neighboring 
berth in the department. 

One month in office, Assistant Secretary 
of State Payer made news last week with 
a fervent speech at Washington’s Uni- 
versity Club. With many an oratorical 
flourish he discussed the New Deal, laid 
down its “Ten Commandments.” Ex- 
cerpts: 

First—Thou shalt not live, 
country, beyond thy means.... 

Second—Thou shalt not lose confidence 
in thyself or thy great strength... . 


my dear 


Third—Thou shalt not make Mammon 
thy god but neither shalt thou be unminj. 
ful of thy monetary system, lest it destroy 
ee , 

Fifth—Thou shalt not make gold th 
god but thy servant.... ‘ 

Sixth—Thou shalt not permit the m.- 
employment of thy people, well beloved: 





Wide World 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
HARRY FRANKLIN PAYER 
“Thou shalt not live, my dear country, 
beyond thy means.” 


this is the first and greatest commani: 
ment. ... 

Seventh—Thou shalt not fail to manag 
well and rationalize thy industry. ... 

Eighth—Thou shalt not suffer the pari 
dox of poverty amid plenty else thou 
sinnest grievously. ... 

Ninth—Thou shalt not indulge the fal- 
lacy of neglecting thy own domestic ecor- 
OMY. ... 

Tenth—Thou shalt not oversimplify nor 
complicate thy problems; do thou bit 
keep the faith. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Careering & Protégés 

@ Out of New York harbor last week 
aboard the S. S. American Legion sailed 
Hugh Simons Gibson, Grade A career dip- 
lomat, to take over his new job as Ambit 
sador to Brazil. With him went his datk 


distinguished wife, sorry to leave he! 
native Belgium where her husband h: 
been Ambassador for six years. Mr. Gib 
son used to be’ President Hoover’s Mat 
About-Europe until replaced by Presidet! 
Roosevelt’s Norman Hezekiah Davis. 

@ Also out of New York harbor last wets 
sailed Alvin Mansfield Owsley, i! 
(1922-23) national commander of th 
American Legion, to become U. S. Minis 
ter to Rumania. With him aboard t 
Manhattan were his wife and three chil 
dren. In Dallas where he lives, practité 
law and collects rugs there is a story to the 
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efiect that every time Mrs, Owsley has a 
aby, her wealthy father puts $100,000 


yt more into the Owsley family pocket- 
book. 
( President Roosevelt last week stepped 
Career Diplomat Sheldon Whitehouse up 
fom Minister to Guatemala to Minister 
i Colombia. An urbane gentleman with 
wavy hair and elegant manners, Minister 
Whitehouse was educated at Eton and 
Vile, got into the Foreign Service as priv- 
ate secretary to the late great Whitelaw 
Reid when the New York Tribune pub- 
isher was Ambassador to Great Britain. 
\s counsel of the Paris embassy in 1927 
iewas roundly flayed in Congress when it 
was discovered that sleuths had been sent 
ster New York’s Mayor Walker as that 
slayboy took his fun in Paris. 
( From volcano-cursed Nicaragua to vol- 
ano-cursed Guatemala President Roose- 
vet last week shifted Minister Matthew 
Eling Hanna (no kin to the late great 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna) to succeed Mr. 
Whitehouse. Graduate of West Point, Mr. 
Hanna turned career diplomat in 1917 
From Managua’s 1931 earthquake Min- 
ister Hanna emerged a local hero. 
( Picked as U. S. Minister to Austria, 
ioday’s hot spot of Central Europe, was 
George Hansell Earle Jr., polo-playing 
thiladelphia socialite. A onetime Repub- 
ian, he supported Franklin Roosevelt 
st year. His appointment, first diplo- 
matic patronage to go to Pennsylvania, 
d the endorsement of Joe Guffey, the 
Sate’s Democratic boss. After his Har- 
vd graduation (1913) Mr. Earle roamed 
«many and Austria for two years, 
erved in the Navy during the War, is now 
vice president of Pennsylvania Sugar Co., 
director of the Philadelphia Record. 
Dark, handsome, husky, he lives with his 
vile and four children at Haverford on 
he swank Main Line. 


Since March 4 President Roosevelt has 
een closely watched on his treatment of 
the Foreign Service. Would he, asked its 
axious members, replace career men with 
4 horde of deserving Democratic poli- 
tians who would have to learn their jobs 
tm the ground up? Or would he equal 
"esident Hoover’s record for giving pro- 
sional diplomats an even break on ap- 
wintments? After last week’s shufflings it 
"as apparent that the new President could 

‘counted a true friend of the regular 
foreign Service. 


ln four years President Hoover named 
‘Sambassadors and ministers of whom 32 
‘ete career men. In less than five months 
it President has named 2 3 ambassadors 
id ministers of whom nine were career 
Yet to be elected is a President who 
al appoint a career man to one of the 
™ice’s four biggest posts—London, 
Paris, Berlin, Rome. Under Hoover three 
iofessionals became ambassadors and 
inder Roosevelt, so far, the same num- 
vet have received that rank. In Belgium, 
Greece, Spain and Rumania the President 
‘umed out career men to put in political 
movets but he balanced the score by 
‘lacing politicos with career men in 
‘nada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Turkey. 


INDUSTRY 
Blue Eagles & Dead Cats 


Late one night last week National Re- 
covery Administrator Hugh Samuel John- 
son marched proudly out of the White 
House with President Roosevelt’s signa- 
ture to a program which they both huped 
would put 6,000,000 persons to work by 
Labor Day. Nothing like it had ever 





EXHORTER HORNER 


Taft and Harding 
payroll. 


Bryan, were on his 


before been seen in the U. S. in peace- 
time. It was a “war” measure designed 
to mobilize the entire nation and march 
it patriotically forward into the biggest 
and perhaps the final battle with its old 
enemy, the Depression. 

Signed by the President were orders 
for setting up a man-to-man partnership 
between himself and each of the country’s 
5,000,000 employers “to raise wages, 
create employment and thus increase pur- 
chasing power and restore business.” Be- 
hind the orders loomed the threat of a 
new and near economic crisis. For weeks 
the Government had been ding-donging 
warnings about the unnatural increase in 
industrial production which had left the 
nation’s buying power, as represented by 
low wages, far behind. The rise in whole- 
sale prices General Johnson called ‘“ap- 
palling.” Putting trade codes through 
the Washington mill had proved a slow, 
cumbersome process. Only one had been 
completed in six weeks. Something 
quicker, more drastic, more realistic 
necessary to shore up the sagging founda- 
tion of national economy. Last week’s 
proposal for a blanket work & wage agree- 
ment was the Administration’s answer. 

The “partnership” between the Pres- 
ident and every employer from the corner 
grocer to the biggest tycoon was to be 
voluntary (no law existed to force it upon 
all industry & business) and run until 
Jan. Approval of regular trade codes 
before that date would release all “part- 
ners” in the subscribing industry. Ex- 
cepting household servants and farm 


was 


hands, all employes were divided into two 
groups: 1) those who worked with their 
hands in factories and shops; 2) those 
who worked with their heads in offices and 
stores. Employers of Group 1 were asked 
not to work their help more than eight 
hours a day or 35 hours a week, not to 
pay them less than 4o¢ per hour.* Em- 
ployers of Group 2 were asked not to 
work their help more than 40 hours a week 
or pay them less than $15-to-$12 per week 
depending upon the size of the commun- 
ity. These latter employers were also 
asked to run their offices and stores on a 
52-hour week basis, thus forcing them- 
selves to hire additional workers to main- 
tain the schedule. Other features of the 
“partnership” called for: 1) no child 
labor; 2) no wage cuts to the proposed 
minimum; 3) no profiteering; 4) no more 
price-upping than was actually necessary. 
Fixed-price contracts for future deliveries 
were to be revised to meet higher costs. 
Exempt from the plan were doctors, 
lawyers, preachers, architects, pharma- 
cists and “executive” employes getting 
more than $35 per week. General Johnson 
called the whole program “a truce on 
selfish a test of patriotism.” 

The President had scarcely approved 
this titanic economic experiment before 
the Washington machinery to organize 
and execute it was given a full head of 
steam. Out from the Government Print- 
ing Office poured millions and millions of 
copies of the “partnership agreement. 
They were loaded into freight cars and 
shipped to distributing points throughout 
the U. S. Beginning July 27 postmen 
were to deliver a copy to every employer 
of three or more persons along his route. 
The employer was to sign on the dotted 
line and mail it back to the Government 
In return he would be given a bundle of 
signs and placards with which to advertise 
his compliance with the President’s pro- 
gram. Insigne: a blue eagle over the 
inscription: “Member N. R. A.t We Do 
Our Part.” The blue eagle (General John- 
son called it a hawk) could be painted on 
factory chimneys, printed on letter heads 

To get 5,000,000 employers to sign up 
and regiment public opinion behind them, 
General Johnson organized the biggest 
and loudest propaganda campaign out of 
Washington since War days. The agree- 
ments were “voluntary” but the Govern- 
ment was ready to put the ‘screws on 
balky employers. Consumers, particularly 
housewives, were to be asked to sign this 
pledge: “I will co-operate in re-employ- 
ment by supporting and patronizing em- 
ployers and workers who are members of 
N. R. A.” Thus the way was open for a 
boycott of firms that refused to fall into 
line. If patriotism did not work, a sharp 
pinch in the pocketbook might. 

Recalled to Government service to cap- 
tain this publicity drive was Charles 
Francis Horner of Kansas City, a veteran 
propagandist who as chief of its Speakers’ 
Bureau helped the Treasury sell $21,000,- 
000.000 worth of Liberty bonds. A one- 
time cowpuncher, Mr. Horner long owned 


*Though this wage scale figured out at $14 
per week, no employe was guaranteed a full 
week’s work 

*National Rece 
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and managed a string of Chautauquas, 
had Bryan, Taft and Harding on his pay- 
roll. In Kansas City he started a music 
conservatory of which he is still president. 
A tall, quiet man with grey hair and a 
soft voice, he has none of the outward 
characteristics of the supersalesman of an 
Idea. To his side at N. R. A. headquarters 
he summoned his old Liberty Loan asso- 
ciates to round up speakers, prepare news- 
paper blurbs, make the country ring with 
the Government’s appeal. Wartime meth- 
ods were revived—Four-Minute Men orat- 
ing in theatres, full-page advertising 
spreads in newspapers and magazines, 
exhortations from the pulpit, messages 
from signboards, a steady geyser of radio 
talk, special pleading on cinema screens. 

To inaugurate the campaign President 
Roosevelt took to air Monday night in 
a nation-wide broadcast. Said he: 

“Tt is obvious that without united action 
a few selfish men in each competitive 
group will pay starvation wages and insist 
on long hours of work. ... We have 
seen the result of action of that kind in 
the continuing descent into the economic 
hell of the past four years. ... / Already 
the great basic industries have come for- 
ward with proposed codes. . .. Here is 
an example... In the cotton textile code and 
in other agreements already signed, child 
labor has been abolished. That makes me 
personally happier than any other one 
thing with which I have been connected 
since I came to Washington. ... As a 
British editorial put it, we did more under 
a code in one day than they in England 
have been able to do under the common 
law in 85 years of effort. 

“T ask that even before the dates set 
in the agreements which we have sent out, 
the employers of the country who have 
not done so—the big fellows and the little 
fellows—shall at once write or telegraph 
me at the White House, expressing their 
intention of going through with the plan. 
And it is my purpose to keep posted in the 
postoffice of every town a roll of honor of 
all those who join with me. I cannot guar- 
antee the success of this nation-wide plan, 
but the people of this country can guaran- 
tee its success.” 


Even before the partnership blanks 
were distributed many a potent company 
had wired the President support of his 
program. Among the first were American 
Tobacco, Sears, Roebuck, Great Atlantic 
& Pacific Tea, Florsheim Shoe. But it 
was the small independent employer not 
in the habit of telegraphing the White 
House who would make or break the cam- 
paign. Some doubtless would sign agree- 
ments and then secretly violate them. 
For such cheating some N. R. A. advisers 
thought they could be penalized under 
the National Recovery Act. Declared Gen- 
eral Johnson: “We'll administer this thing 
through the squawks. When I hear a 
squawk I'll decide then what action to 
take. We haven't had one protest so 
far.” 


But General Johnson had no illusions 
about the trouble into which he was head- 
ing. Said he: “The time will come when 
there won’t be so much applause. Then 
the air will be filled with dead cats.” 


PROHIBITION 
“Repeal by Christmas” 


Repeal of the 18th Amendment looked 
so close last week that even a good pro- 
fessional Dry like Prohibition Director 
Alfred Vernon Dalrymple was in favor of 
letting distilleries resume production im- 
mediately under government license to 
stock up for the coming deluge. ‘“ Major” 
Dalrymple, a hefty, red-faced A. E. F. vet- 
eran who spent years chasing ‘leggers, per- 
sonally opposes Repeal which would cost 
him his job. Yet at New Orleans he 
declared: 

“There’s no use to kid ourselves and 
there isn’t any use in delaying the start 
of liquor manufacture. It will mean put- 
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PROHIBITION DIRECTOR DALRYMPLE 


“There’s no use to kid ourselves... 2 


ting hundreds of thousands of men back 
to work and it will mean hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of new business.” 

What prompted the Dalrymple state- 
ment was the fact that there is today 
under government bond in the U. S. only 
about 6,000,000 gal. of medicinal hard 
liquor. After Repeal the country would 
gulp this all down in a few weeks. Because 
it takes four years to age real whiskey, 
an acute domestic liquor shortage looms 
unless production is again permitted. 
As it is unlikely that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will grant that permission in ad- 
vance of final Repeal, foreign liquor manu- 
facturers have amassed enormous ‘surplus 
stocks for shipment into the U. S. at a 
moment’s notice. 

Repeal last week passed the half-way 
mark and swept on unchecked. Votings: 

Alabama broke the tradition of a solid 
Dry South by going 3-to-2 for Repeal. 
A sour political note was struck by Judge 
Oliver Day Street, Alabama’s Republican 
national committeeman, who told his slim 
following: “If Repeal is a Democratic 
measure and if President Roosevelt desires 
it, this should be sufficient proof that it is 
no Republican measure and no Repub- 
lican has any business voting for it.” 


Arkansas had the distinction of carry. 
ing Repeal around the turn and into the 
homestretch. Its vote was also about 
3-to-2. Drys charged that Wets had paid 
the poll taxes of indigent citizens in return 
for their votes. After the balloting the 
Attorney General warned that Arkansas, 
under State law, was still “as dry as q 
camel’s tonsils.” 

Tennessee gave Repealists their first 
bad scare when it turned in a wet majority 
of only 9,000 out of nearly 250,000 votes. 
Memphis and Nashville were barely able 
to overcome the Dry strength of Repub- 
lican moon-shining East Tennessee. There 
was some talk of a recount. 

Oregon refused to listen to William E. 
(“Pussyfoot”) Johnson who stomped out 
of the State declaring his Dry campaign 
had been a failure and that the U. S. was 
“in for a five-year drunk.” The Oregon 
vote was 2-to-I. 

By the end of the week the State score 
for Repeal stood 20-to-o. Elections this 
year in 16 more States were definitely in 
sight after Colorado’s Governor moved 
for a vote Sept. 4. Postmaster General 
Farley, who had led the Administration's 
anti-Prohibition campaign, marched in to 
see President Roosevelt and report on the 
situation. Said he afterwards: “The coun- 
try is safe. We will have Repeal by 
Christmas. The President agrees with me.” 


LABOR 


Unionization & Strikes 

On the strength of magic words en- 
bedded in the National Recovery Act, 
U. S. Labor set out last month to unionize 
U. S. Industry. For the American Feé- 
eration of Labor it was a golden oppor- 
tunity, for big manufacturers a real crisis. 
First objective was Steel, that “open 
shop” fortress against which union labor 
had repeatedly smashed itself to bloody 
bits. Last week an A. F. of L. local was 
started in mighty U. S. Steel Corp.'s Gary 
plant with more to follow elsewhere. 

The steel industry had forearmed itself 
against such an emergency. In its pending 
trade code it had refused to dally with its 
labor policy and had carefully detailed 
plans for company unions. Employes 
might bargain collectively—but only by 
electing their own representatives “on the 
premises of the employer.” In case 0! 4 
deadlock with the management the hea 
of the company was to render “a fini! 
decision that shall be just and fair.” Thee 
labor provisions drew the A. F. of Ls 
angry protest for, if approved, they would 
balk its unionization campaign at the oul- 
set. Last week Steel and Labor were prt 
paring for a red-hot battle at hearins 
before the National Recovery Administtt: 
tion. 

The National Recovery Act as 
speckled the U. S. with strikes as workers 
sought to unionize and anticipate its bent 
fits, as employers held out for the le 
penny of profit under the old syste™ 
From bridge builders in New Orleans 
shoemakers in Lynn, from Buffalo dock 
hands to Hollywood sound_techniciat 
employes left their employers in the Jur! 
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All these labor disturbances paled be- 

side the strikes which last week pock- 
marked Eastern Pennsylvania. Of the 25,- 
oo workers on strike throughout the 
U. $., 18,000 were in Pennsylvania. The 
rouble centred mostly in the hosiery in- 
dustry as a result of attempts by the 
American Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers to complete unionization 
of the mills. A. F. F. F. H. W. is an alert, 
elightened union under smart leadership. 
During the Depression its members volun- 
urily took cuts in wages to help “closed 
sop” employers meet “open shop” com- 
ytition (FORTUNE, January 1932). But 
tow it Was up against one of the most 
ubborn groups of ‘“‘open shop” employers 
in a stubbornly “open shop” State. At 
Reading thousands of hosiery strikers 
sacefully closed half the city’s mills. In 
ladelphia 2,000 strikers stormed the 
Walburton Hosiery plant. Near Bristol 
he Blue Moon Silk Hosiery Co. was 
laving similar labor troubles. In the face 
of these demonstrations a majority of the 
nill operators oftered their employes a 
3% wage increase but flatly refused to 
lopt a “closed shop” policy. 

At Lansdale where the strike began in 
hte June three hosiery plants shut down. 
last week one, the Dexdale, tried to re- 
open. Strikers and their friends gathered 
wtside to block Fifty local po- 

‘turned out to drive off picketers, guard 

‘plant from a mob of 1,000. 

A deadline was set. A curly-headed girl 
stepped defiantly over it and _ jeered. 
Tiwwack went a police club. Roaring like 
monster in pain the crowd surged for- 

td. Mounted police charged. Women 
nd children were trampled. Rocks, bricks 

nd bottles flew. Above panicky cries a 
tistle shrilled a signal for police to re- 
se a tear gas attack. The crowd wav- 
eed and broke but a few forehanded 
trikers snapped on gas masks and tossed 
the smoking bombs back among the police. 
The crowd came on a second time, this 
ime in angry earnest. “Let ’em have it!” 
mebody called. Firing opened from the 
tof of the Dexdale mill where a local 

icf of police pumped away with a rifle. 
Ino young men dropped to the pavement. 
both were wounded in the leg. Neither 

sastriker. Union leaders called off the 
ack after scores had been hurt, scores 
rested. 

That night Governor Gifford Pinchot 
1 his blue Rolls-Royce sped from his 
Milford home to Harrisburg. There he 
iled a midnight conference with labor 
iders and patched up a truce for Lans- 

et. The strikers were to limit their 
picket lines at the mills. Local police were 
0be replaced by a detachment of 
tad State troopers to maintain order. 

Also at that midnight conference beside 
‘et hushand was Cornelia Bryce Pinchot, 
‘ensvlvania’s energetic, good-looking 
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st Lady whom all strikers in the State 
Ye come to look upon as their friend at 
rt, Last May Mrs. Pinchot conspicu- 
“SY Joined a strikers’ picket line 
tlentown garment district, exnla 
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fresh labor disturbances. Nevertheless she 
was out on a picket line again last week at 
Lebanon. The spectacle of a liberal 
Governor's liberal wife openly encourag- 
ing strikes created a public impression that 
Mrs. Pinchot was on Labor’s side heart & 
soul. 

Mrs. Pinchot and Labor had another 
good friend at the Harrisburg conference 
that night in the person of Miss Charlotte 
Carr, 43 and sensitive about her heft 
Miss Carr had been an assistant in the 
State Department of Labor & Industry. 
The male head of that department ac- 
cused her of stirring up industrial strife, 
of trying to rivet a minimum wage law 
upon Pennsylvania. Fortnight ago Gov- 
ernor Pinchot ousted him and appointed 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S CHARLOTTE CARR 


With the Governor's wife, she crusades. 
Miss Carr as his Secretary of Labor & 
Industry. 

A Vassar graduate (1915), Secretary 
Carr began her social work in an Ohio 
orphan asylum where she spent -her $18 
per month pay to buy toothbrushes for the 
children. During the War she was a night 
policewoman (No. 720) in the tough vi- 
cinity of the Brooklyn Navy Yard. Her 
job was to steer home “good” girls look- 
ing for sailors, before they 
trouble. Later she worked as an industrial 
employment manager before taking a job 
under Miss Frances Perkins in the New 
York State Department of Labor. She 
and Mrs. Pinchot were largely responsible 
for pending Federal charges under the 
Mann Act against a Northampton shirt 
factory owner who allegedly made _ his 
prettier girl workers go with him on par- 
ties in New Jersey. 


CRIME 
Kidnappers’ Week 
Last week’s developments in U. S. kid- 
napping : 
@ Two. grandchildren of Manhattan 
Lawver Henry Waters Taft, brother of 
the 27th President of the U. S., were 


Irv 


got into 





shipped off to Europe on the S. S. 
jestic because the family was in con- 
stant dread of snatchers. 

@ John J. (“Butch”) O’Connell Jr., 24- 
year-old nephew of the Democratic bosses 
of Albany, N. Y., had not been freed. 
I or 





the first time since he was spirited 
away three weeks ago his uncles agreed 
to talk. To a list of 13 questions put to 
him by newshawks, Uncle Edward gave 
brief staccato answers over the telephone. 





fe admitted that he had not succeeded 
in establishing direct contact with the 
kidnappers, denied rumors that he had 





eady paid a ransom. 
said he. 
@ for snatching August Luer, aged Alton, 
li!. banker, St. Louis police and Federal 
agents tracked down and arrested one 
Percy Michael Fitzgerald, ex-convict and 
burglar, known as the “Dice Box Kid.” 
His confession led to the arrest of three 
other men and two women. The police 
also found the place where Banker Luer 
had been hidden on a farm between East 
Shiny new screws 


“We are waiting 


lor news, 


St. Louis and Madison. 
in the floor of the tool shed aroused their 
ion. They ripped up planks, dis- 
covered beneath them a pit from which a 
narrow tunnel led into a dark cave—the 


suspi 








cave where Luer was kept. 

@ Chicago police rounded up Roger 
Touhy and three members of the “Ter- 
rible Touhy” gang as suspects in the 
kidnapping of John Factor. The gang had 


been arrested at Elkhorn, Wis. for smash- 
ing into a telephone pole. Having paid 
a $22 fine they were about to drive on 
when a policeman found in their car seven 
pistols, a rifle, a golf bag full of ammuni- 
of adhesive tape and 20 ft. of 
gauze—regular kidnapping equipment. 
One gangster explained: “We were up 
here fishing. We got one 17-lb. muskie. 
The guns? Why, we had those to shoot 
the fish. They catch ’em big up here.” 
@ To a vacant house near Haverford, 
Pa., Frank A. McClatchy, rich reai estate 
broker two men who said they 
wanted to buy a home. The minute they 
stepped the “customers” seized 


took 


t inside 
Broker McClatchy, bent his arms behind 
his back, shouted: “You're kidnapped!” 
McClatchy flung them off, punched one 
in the jaw, the other in the stomach. “Give 
him the works!” cried one of the 
snatchers, and a pistol bullet pierced Mc- 
Clatchy buried itself in his belly. 
The kidnappers fied. McClatchy died 
four days later in a Philadelphia hospital. 
@ In Oklahoma City, Oilmen Charles F. 
Urschel and Walter R. Jarrett were play- 
ing bridge on a porch with their wives 
when two black-haired bandits sneaked up 
with a machine gun. “Don’t move or we'll 
blow your heads off!” cried one. “Which 
is Urschel?” No one answered. “Well, 
come along, we'll take both of you,” he 
said. An hour later the kidnappers 
dumped Jarrett, unscathed, out of their 
car ten miles from town, sped away with 
Urschel. Mrs. Urschel, rich widow of the 
late Thomas B. Slick, “king of oil wild- 
catters” whose fortune once exceeded $75,- 
000,000, arranged to pay ransom as soon 
as contact was established with the kid- 


nappers 
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WORLD CONFERENCE 
“This Word ‘Conference’... !” 


Last gasps of the World Monetary & 

Economic Conference before its scheduled 
adjournment in London this week: 
@ Australia’s sleek, vigorous, hawk- 
featured former Premier Stanley Mel- 
bourne Bruce was first Chief Delegate to 
explode in a Conference session: “This 
Conference is a failure!” 

For weeks Mr. Bruce had been trying 
to persuade his Government to enter a 
“Big Four” wheat acreage restriction pact 
covering the U. S., Canada, Australia and 
Argentina (Timer, July 3 et seg.). Last 
week, fearing to lose personal prestige at 
home with Australians who have turned 
against the pact, Mr. Bruce further ex- 
ploded: “Schemes of this character can be 
carried out only by Socialist, Fascist or 
Communist states and Australia certainly 
does not intend to become any of these!” 
@ Scarcely happier was silver Senator 
Key Pittman of Nevada, the U. S. Dele- 
gate who went to the Conference to urge 
stabilization of the world’s currencies on 
a bimetallic basis of 20% silver and 80% 
gold. Evidently nettled by President 
Roosevelt’s refusal to stabilize the dollar 
now on any basis, Senator Pittman said 
last week: “The world should either adopt 
a system of managed currencies or return 
to a metallic basis. Personally I do not 
believe we have reached the stage where 
we can have managed currencies. It comes 
down to a question of whether we have 
reached the point where we are willing to 
trust each other to manage currencies. I 
don’t believe we have.” 

Though his basic proposal had been 
scrapped by the Conference, Senator Pitt- 
man kept open house in his hotel suite 


for delegates of silver nations, worked 
furiously to get them to sign a “memo- 


randum of agreement” to steady the world 
price of silver as a commodity. During a 
hectic day & evening he finally wrung 
signatures from delegates of seven other 
nations, the last to sign (just before mid- 
night) being China’s owl-eyed Dr. W. W. 


Yen. “This,” cried perspiring Senator 
Pittman, “is the most dramatic moment 


of my life!” 

Subject to ratification by the eight gov- 
ernments concerned, the agreement would 
bind “India, China and Spain as holders 
of large stocks of silver and... Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the United States, Mexico 
and Peru as the principal producers of 
silver” not to dump the white metal on 
the world market for the next four years. 
Sales of surplus silver by the holding 
nations would be reduced to about the 
same extent that the producers agree to 
withhold silver from the world market by 
purchasing it for their treasury reserves 
of coin or bullion. 

Experts in London estimated that Sena- 
tor Pittman would have to persuade the 
U. S. Congress to buy an additional $12,- 
000,000 worth of silver for treasury pur- 
poses per year in order to make the scheme 
work.* His “personal triumph” in rescu- 


*Last year the Treasury bought only $301,737 
worth of silver. 


ing something from the silver stalemate 
spurred the “Big Four” wheat nations into 
efforts to conclude a face-saving “agree- 
ment in principle” or, failing that, to set 
up in London a Permanent Wheat Advi- 
sory Council. 

@ It has often been suggested that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt may have sent Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull to the London Con- 
ference to cure him of his free trade ideas. 
In London the Chief U. S. Delegate 
achieved a masterly last-minute straddle. 
If and when the full Conference meets 
again it will take up a 1,200-word mem- 
orandum on “commercial policy” pre- 
sented by Mr. Hull last week. Sounding 
off as a free trade blast, it includes a reser- 
vation to permit the most thorough-going 
economic nationalism, 

The Blast: Mr. Hull proposed that all 
nations “undertake to reach an agreement 
first, in a negative way, of ceasing to 
erect new barriers [to trade] and then, in 
a posit ive way, of progressive reduction 
of existing barriers.” 

The Reservation: The Hull proposal 
shall not affect “new or additional meas- 
ures of an emergency character which by 
raising wages, shortening hours and im- 
proving conditions of labor have resulted 
in increased costs and prices.” 

@ The Conference sub-committees on 
sugar, coffee, tin and cocoa adjourned in 
disagreement. 

@ From Rome last week Premier Benito 
Mussolini polished off the Conference 
thus: “I believe that for the moral and 
political prestige of the nations it would be 
advisable to place an embargo on confer- 
. This word ‘conference’ must 


ences. .. 
disappear from the dictionary of con- 
temporary international politics. It must 


be forgotten. Only by abstinence is an 
abuse corrected.” Disagreeing flatly with 
Il Duce, the Conference steering commit- 
tee voted to keep itself permanently i 
being at London, committee nations being 
represented by their permanent Ambassa- 
dors to the Court of St. James’s after 
their regular delegates go home. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Crown 


@ Disapprovingly at a furniture expo- 
sition in London last week the King- 
Emperor pointed out to the Queen- 


Empress a modern bedside reading lamp. 

“When I go to bed,” snorted His Maj- 
esty, “I go to sleep!” 

Later, as he rarely does in public, 
George V poked a bit of fun at Queen 
Mary. “Shouldn’t you have this?” he 
asked, pointing to a cocktail cabinet. “You 
might use it in your study.” 

@ iH. R. H. Mary, Princess Royal, 36, 
only daughter of Their Majesties, was or- 
dered by Sir Frederick Stanley Hewett, 
Surgeon Apothecary to the King, to “ob- 
serve a period of complete rest necessi- 
tated by extreme fatigue brought on by 
too many public engagements.” 

@ Aged 83, the King’s hoary uncle 
H. R. H. Prince Arthur, Duke of Con- 
naught and of Strathearn, kept a public 


engagement by opening in thoroughgoing 
fashion the new $5,000,000 headquarters 
of English freemasonry in London as the 
Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge. 
@ Certainly George V does not want 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s Government 
defeated in the House of Commons 
Seemingly it is impregnable, with 56 
seats out of the entire House of 615. Bu 
last week King George gave a garden party 
at Buckingham Palace. So many Gover- 
ment supporters came to eat raspberries 
& cream that on a snap vote in the House 
of Commons the Government missed de- 
feat by only seven ballots. 

For the first time at a royal garden 
party numbers of smart young women ar- 
rived barelegged, seemed to feel that the 
extreme heat was ample excuse. 

@ Leaving Buckingham Palace after a 
late chat ie George V last week, lean, 
purposeful U. S. Conference Delegate Key 
Pittman tolhe himself marooned in the 
palace courtyard. The tall iron gates were 
locked. The imposing Grenadier Guards 
in their massive bearskin hats refused to 
do any unlocking. Senator Pittman 
pleaded to be let out. After long argu- 
ment, the Grenadier Guards, still unable 
to comprehend why Delegate Pittman 
should not have been called for by his own 
car if he really was a person of such in- 
portance, grudgingly let him escape and 
hail a taxi. 

@ Loyal subjects who have wondered 
why George V seems to have a dirty face 
on so many silver coins were enlightened 
by Sir Robert Johnson, Comptroller o/ 
the Royal Mint. Recalling that the silver 
content was decreased in 1920 from 92} 
parts in 1,000 to only 500 parts, Sr 
Robert shrugged: “The result is all those 
dirty coins you see today. The thin cov- 
ering of fine silver wears off and leaves 4 
dirty patch on the King’s cheek. We - 
now developed a new alloy to make th 
coins wear the same color all through.” 


Generous Machiavelli 


Just before President Wilson led t 
U. S. into war, the British Government: 
sold in Manhattan an attractive issue 0 
54% “gold dollar” bonds, never dreamin 
that under the next Democratic Presiden! 
of the U. S., all “gold clauses” in U. > 
securities would be invalidated. Last wet! 
$136,333,500 of this British issue was S! 
outstanding and stooped, hawk-nos 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer Ne 
ville Chamberlain had a smart idea. 

Not a few U. S. capitalists, he knes 
had reached a state of mind in which the 
preferred francs or pounds to dollar: 
They would therefore prefer, he reasone 
sterling bonds paying a low rate ot * 
terest to dollar bonds with a higher rat 
Abruptly Chancellor Chamberlain offer 
holders of British 549% “gold dollat 
bonds the option to convert them int 
sterling bonds paying only 245% 

On the day of Mr. Chamberlain’s pt 
posal it took more than $4.85 in dept 
ciated dollars to buy an English pow? 


He offered to convert at a rate of $3.85 
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thus giving a premium of one dollar in 
every pound to bondholders willing to 
convert. This premium, Mr. Chamberlain 
told the House of Commons, would be 
paid because of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s “moral obligation” to compensate 
holders of the bonds injured by the U. S. 
Congress’ cancellation of their “gold 
clause.” Up from a Labor bench popped 
Sir Stafford Cripps. ‘This is the first 
time,” he shouted, “that the Government 
have sought to convince themselves by 
ingenious arguments that we ought to 
pay more than we owe! If the Exchequer 
is going to be generous, I suggest that 
there are many worthier recipients of 
charity—such as the unemployed—than 
wealthy bondholders!” 


Only the National Government’s huge 
following enabled Chancellor Chamber- 
lin to push his measure through the 
House of Commons. Meanwhile, however, 
the New York fiscal community began to 
call Mr. Chamberlain not generous but 
Machiavellian. 

The instant effect of his offer of a $3.85 
bond conversion rate when the monetary 
exchange was above $4.85 was to stop the 
decline of the dollar and give it an upward 
flip. Simultaneously the recent Wall 
Street boom, partly induced by a falling 
dollar, collapsed (see p. 45). On the 
theory that Chancellor Chamberlain’s 
fiscal acumen is very great indeed, he was 
credited with a deliberate and successful 
move to start sterling downhill. 

French editors promptly revived their 
theory of a “war” between the dollar and 
the pound, with both President Roosevelt 
and His Majesty’s Government trying to 
nise home prices by forcing their own 
money lower. Technically the rise of the 
dollar and the fall of sterling was sup- 
posed to have resulted from the fact that 
U.$. holders of the 53% British bonds 
sold sterling short last week at the current 
market rate of $4.85, knowing that 
through Mr. Chamberlain’s bond conver- 
sion they would be able to cover at $3.85. 
Short sales of course depressed the pound, 
buoyed the dollar. 


In London the fact was noted that J. 

Pierpont Morgan landed in England the 
(ay Mr. Chamberlain made his conversion 
dier. That morning the London Times, 
isually close to the Exchequer, urged fur- 
ther depreciation of sterling, questioned 
the wisdom of recent British policy tm 
keeping the pound pegged at around 86 
wold francs. This policy, English finan- 
lets presume, has been maintained by 
Chancellor Chamberlain in close agree- 
ment with Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
tnd Montagu Norman, a_ rock-ribbed 
tabilizationist. Rumors flew last week 
that Mr. Norman’s influence must be 
vaning, that he and Mr. Chamberlain may 
ave begun to disagree. 


Qn London’s fiscal Olympus such se- 
tts are well kept. Tantalizing to corre- 
ondents was the statement of Banker 
Morgan: “One of the first men I am going 
‘0 see is the Governor of the Bank of 
gland. He is a great personal friend. 
Tam hoping to have several long conver- 
“tons with him. I would not be sur- 


prised if stabilization were discussed. 
Somewhere there is a diseased spot in the 
world of international finance, but the 
ways to it are tangled and complicated. 
Yet I do not think it will be impossible 
to trace this spot or to deal with it when 
it is found.” 


AUSTRALIA 
“Rank Heresy” 


Snug in Canterbury, Very Rev. Dean 
Hewlett Johnson pursues puttering studies 
in everything from geology to Japan and 
from hydraulics to Australia. Last fort- 
night these studious ramblings got him 
into trouble. He had noticed that about 
3,000 Australians inhabit the Common- 
wealth’s Northern Territory which is 
nearly twice the size of the Empire of 
Japan. Since 90,000,000 Japanese are 
well known to be overcrowded in their 
Empire, it occurred to the Very Reverend 
Dean that the 3,000 Australians might 
make room for at least a few Japanese. 
Speaking diffidently at Guildford, putter- 
ing Dean Johnson said: “I have great 
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He thought of a great English gesture. 


sympathy with Japan, a vast industrial 
country seeking an outlet for her popula- 
tion and still more for her goods. She 
sees so much empty land; the United 
States struck me as an empty country and 
so did Australia. I should like to have 
seen a great English gesture—and I know 
it is rank heresy—in presenting to Japan 
that part of Australia which we cannot 
colonize ourselves. I believe that would 
change the whole atmosphere of the 
East!” 

The Very Reverend Dean’s little speech 
changed the whole atmosphere of Aus- 
tralia. Roaring with rage, the Common- 
wealth’s high-blood-pressured politicians 
forgot their local strife last week in at- 
tacking Dean Johnson’s “outburst of 
ignorance.” Cried Premier Forgan Smith 
of the Australian State of Queensland 


which adjoins the vast and almost vacant 
Northern Territory: “As a means of 
smashing the British Commonwealth of 
Nations no more effective scheme could 
be devised!” 

Strictly practical Australian politicians 
like Commonwealth Premier Joseph 
Lyons, “The Man from Tasmania,” real- 
ized that they must make some effective 
answer to Dean Johnson’s charge that His 
Majesty’s subjects “cannot colonize” the 
Northern Territory and should therefore 
let Japanese at least try. Mr. Lyons re- 
vealed a secret. His Government, he de- 
clared, has about completed negotiations 
with two groups of British financiers ready 
to invest between them £200,000,000 
($972,000,000 at par) in developing 
roughly half a million square miles of 
northern Australia. 

Each capitalist group would be a char- 
tered company, like the famed East India 
Co. which wrung so much wealth from 
Indian natives between the reigns of 
Charles II and William IV. To make the 
proposition more attractive Premier 
Lyons is willing to let the half-million 
square miles on hundred-year leases ex- 
empting the chartered companies from 
Australian duties, land taxes and income 
tax for that period. 

In Australian cities, where income taxes 
are terrific, these revelations promptly 
started a second furor. Shifting their 
attack from Dean Johnson to Premier 
Lyons, irate Australian editors warned 
him “not to dare to create within our 
Commonwealth something like a foreign 
country!” 

Stoutly Premier Lyons retorted that he 
would do no such thing. The chartered 
companies, he said, would be “properly 
regulated.” As confidence in Premier 
Lyons quelled the storm of opposition, 
Sydney’s Morning Herald gratefully de- 
clared that development of the Northern 
Territory by chartered companies would 
be “a great service to the Commonwealth 
economically and a great assistance in the 
defense of an empty, defenseless region.” 


CANADA 
“Absence of Liking”’ 

Twenty-four reasons why the Cana- 
dian “thanks God he is not like the Amer- 
ican’ were announced last week by the 
Rev. Dr. Frederick Louis Fagley, U. S. 
Secretary of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Commission on International Rela- 
tions. The 24 reasons made up the report 
he will present next week to a Commis- 
sion meeting at Lake Sunapee, N. H 
Canadians agreed that Dr. Fagley had not 
missed much. 

Some reasons: 

“He is growing fearful of our vast in- 
vestments in Canada ‘See what we 
did in Nicaragua.’ 

“He does not like our coffee and won- 
ders why we do not like his tea. 

“He does not like the idea of Chicago 
using so much water from the Great Lakes, 
thus lowering the level and making use- 
less the docks and wharves of Canadian 
ports 

“He exaggerates the influence of the 
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Southern European in our corporate life 
and he does not like it. 

“He does not like our assumption that 
we have the only democratic government 
on earth. 

“Corporately, Canadians do not like the 
Americans; individually, Canadians do like 
many individual Americans; this not lik- 
ing does not go so far as to be a dislike; 
it is simply an absence of liking.” 


FRANCE 


Finance by Lottery 

So tight and hard to borrow were 
francs last week that knife-faced Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet was driven to a 
bold expedient to pry them loose. 


On July 4 he had offered a two billion- 
franc issue of French Treasury bonds, 
saying that to sell them would be easy. 
Last week these bonds were still being ad- 
vertised. The issue, instead of having 
been snapped up, seemed almost a failure. 
M. Bonnet, who had talked of offering 
three billion francs of additional bonds 
next autumn, suddenly went into a fiscal 
huddle with the whole French Cabinet. 

The bad news leaked fast. M. Bonnet 
proposed to launch the first national lot- 
tery since the War. Proceeds will be split 
40% to the Treasury, 60% to lucky 
ticket-buyers. The Cabinet, reluctant to 
issue a statement, merely made known 
that M. Bonnet is authorized to go ahead 
with his lottery by an obscure clause 
tucked into the Budget passed last month 
before the Chamber adjourned. To ease 
their consciences, French Deputies speci- 
fied that the lottery shall continue only 
during the present year and shall provide 
for payment of the first 100,000.000 francs 
raised to “destitute families, the victims 
of agricultural calamities and droughts.” 

To persuade prospective ticket buyers 
that there will be no crookery, Finance 
Minister Bonnet assembled last week an 
imposing Lottery Commission on which 
veterans of national prestige will sit with 
Governor Clément Moret of the Bank of 
France. As an innovation, winners will 
pay no income tax on their gains. 


GERMANY 


“Miracle!” 

Shouting “We are the storm troops of 
Jesus Christ!” the brown-shirted Storm 
Troops of Adolf Hitler spent the week 
making sure that German Protestants 
would obey Germany’s Catholic Chancel- 
lor and vote to merge their many sects in 
one Nazi-dominated Evangelical Church 
of the German nation. 

Non-Nazi Protestants, led by Rev. 
Friedrich von Bodelschwingh, were barred 
from the German radio, intimidated into 
displaying such milk & water slogans as 
“The Church Must Remain The Church.” 
On election eve Catholic Hitler stepped 
to the microphone and told 20,000,000 
German Protestants how to vote. “A 
church that is unable to support the state 
is just as worthless to the state,” he 
shouted, “as a state that does not protect 
the church is to the church!” 


His Nazi state, the Chancellor argued, 
is protecting German Protestants against 
Jews and Bolsheviks. “Every political 
evolution affects churches,” he cried. 
“Only insane people believe that the tri- 
umph of Communism in Germany would 
have left the Catholic or the Protestant 
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Slogan: “Christ was the first anti-Semite.” 


churches untouched! ... I am not in- 
terested in questions of faith, dogma or 
teaching. . Superseding these are prob- 
lems which force the Leader of the state 
to take a hand!” 

Meanwhile zealous Storm Troopers 
were flaunting such amazing slogans as 
“Christ was the first anti-Semite!” and 
“Down with baptized Jews who have be- 
come Protestant pastors!” Such stuff of 
course meant nothing except that the 
Nazis were resolved to win the ballot 
battle. Up for election were candidates 
to fill some 400.000 posts as German 
church elders and board members. All 
over the Fatherland Nazi intimidation 
tactics worked. In Munich, Nuremberg 
and scores of lesser cities the von Bodel- 
schwingh opposition crumpled up com- 
pletely, agreed to support “fusion lists” of 
candidates, each packed with a thumping 
majority of Nazi “German Christians.” 

On election day Nazi pressure forced a 
vote approximating 80% of all male & 
female Germans above 24 years of age 
who held Protestant baptismal certificates. 
Thousands of German Protestants who 
had ceased to be regular churchgoers 
trudged fearfully to the polls. Early elec- 
tion returns seemed to indicate a Nazi 
victory by two-thirds or more of the poll. 
Jubilant, Rev. Ludwig Miller, styled last 
week “Chancellor Hitler’s Plenipotentiary 
in Protestant Affairs,” hailed as a cer- 
tainty that the church elders elected last 
week will vote to create the Evangelical 
Church of the German Nation. “This is 
a miracle,” cried Plenipotentiary Miller, 
“wrought by God!” 


SPAIN 


“Grave Concern” 

When he reached Madrid two months 
ago U. S. Ambassador Claude Gernade 
Bowers beamingly declared that “Pres. 
dent Roosevelt profoundly admires the 
Spanish people.” Taken to a_bullfight, 
he exclaimed, “I was tremendously im. 
pressed. It evoked memories of spectacles 
in ancient Rome. I have never seen such 
color and tensity!” 

Ambassador Bowers wrote a column for 
Hearstpapers until just before his appoint. 
ment. He was advertised as “The Fighter 
Who Never Pulled His Punches.” Las 
week on Spain’s Island of Mallorca the 
five middle-class U. S. citizens (one fe- 
male) who had sat in jail for seven weeks 
on flimsy charges of assaulting a civil 
guard (Time, July 24) were still waiting 
for Fighter Bowers to do something and 
at least get them out on bail. 

In Madrid during a sweltering summer 
Spaniards dodge fights. The Foreign Office 
referred Ambassador Bowers to the War 
Office, remarking that so much as to 
threaten a member of Spain’s famed 
Guardia Civil is a serious military crime. 
The War Office balked Mr. Bowers by 
stating that War Minister Manuel Azana 
(who is also Premier of Spain) was on 
vacation, and that that was that. In Wasb- 
ington, after receiving cabled reports, 
U. S. Acting Secretary of State William 
Phillips called in Spanish Ambassador Juan 
Francisco de Cardenas, asked him pleas 
antly to bring pressure for the five’s re 
lease. 

Meanwhile the secretary of Mallorca’ 
Tourist Agency, Judge Francisco Vidal 
had been appointed to try the case. He 
knew well his duty to Mallorcan prejudice 
by which U. S. tourists are rated “too 
fresh,” U. S. women “prostitutes” becaus 
they drink and wear beach pajamas it 
public. He knew what U. S. tourists were 
threatening, knew also his duty to th 
Spanish Guardia Civil. ‘There must bea 
trial, even if it means an American boycott 
of Mallorca,” cried Judge Vidal, “and | 
cannot grant bail.” 

Once again in Washington the Spanish 
Ambassador was asked to the State De- 
partment, told that the matter was nov 
one of “grave concern”—fairly strong dip- 
lomatic talk. In Madrid, Ambassador 
BBwers received a letter from the malt 
prisoners: “We are now four ina cell. . . 
The stench is unbelievable.” They © 
cluded that the female prisoner, Mrs. Cat 
oline Lockwood, “shows alarming sign 
of an approaching breakdown.” In hi 
tourist bureau Judge Vidal said author 
tatively, “They cannot expect first-clas 
hotel life while in jail.” 

Finally Ambassador Bowers avs 
Premier Azana and delivered his dip 
matic punch. Mr. Bowers knew that the 
Premier could not antagonize the Guar 
Civil, chief prop of Spanish law & orttt 
under the Republic as it was under tt 
Monarchy, but surely bail—high if neces 
sary—could be arranged? As Minister © 
War the Premier is Commander of Unt 
Guardia Civil. He conferred with 
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chiefs in Madrid, then cabled orders to 
Mallorca. 

Bail was set at the sum—enormous for 
Mallorca—of 10,000 pesetas ($1,175) per 
prisoner. Promptly Prisoner Rutherford 
Fullerton, grandnephew of U. S. President 
Rutherford B. Hayes and wealthy retired 
businessman of Columbus, Ohio, emerged 
from jail with Mrs. Lockwood whose nerv- 
gus breakdown was declared ‘narrowly 
werted.”” They were met by a cheering 
crowd, composed partly of U. S. tourists 
and partly of Mallorcan natives. 

Mrs. Lockwood, safe in a private villa, 
gsped, “I feel weak and have lost eight 
pounds in weight. I want to go away 
fom here.” Mr. Fullerton returned to 
the Hotel Mediterraneo where the Guardia 
Civil had been assaulted and had smacked 
Mrs. Lockwood with the flat of his sword. 
‘Provided we are all treated fairly,” said 
Mr. Fullerton, “I will continue to live in 
Mallorca after the trial. Americans here 
havea bad name among Mallorcans. There 
sould be a better understanding on both 


sides. 

























Meanwhile the Mallorcan authorities de- 
tided that, having collected 20,000 pesetas 
il from two prisoners, they might as 
well release the other three, Edmund 
Blodgett, Roderick Mead and Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s husband Clinton. Judge Vidal col- 
keted the five passports, ordered the 
iailed-out Americans to report daily to 
him, lest they leave Mallorca. In Madrid 
diplomatic compliments were exchanged 
etween Ambassador Bowers and Premier 
Azana who promised ‘expeditious conclu- 
son” of the trial. It was expected to end 
sentences of imprisonment so short that 
te five U. S. citizens can be declared to 
ve served their time while being de- 
ined in jail, thus saving the honor of the 
Guardia Civil. 


PAPAL STATE 


Elevators & Champagne 

With Holy Year pilgrims packing the 
Papal State under a scorching sun, Catho- 
its were relieved to hear last week that 
lope Pius XI is taking special measures 
0 conserve and spur his strength. “The 
Holy Father, in cases where an elevator is 
it available, now uses a sedan chair,” 
wid a high Vatican official last week. 
During the hottest weather, after receiv- 
; numbers of pilgrims, he 















































NY enormous 
wmetimes varies his abstemious diet, par- 
aking of a little iced champagne. 


ITALY 


lop Woman 

_Benito Mussolini has woman’s réle in 
‘iscist Italy all figured out. To teach it 
‘0 Italian women is the chief function of 
€ women’s section of the Fascist Party, 
‘tt Fasci Femminili (Women’s Groups). 
“S presidency is Italy’s top political job 
“twomen. Last week Mussolini gave the 
‘act Femminili a new president: Count- 
Bianca Pio di Savoia. 

_She will boss the chairwomen of Italy’s 
90 female fasci. The prime tangible 
My of their 200,000 members is to help 















orators praised his lurid past as a 
quently jailed I. 
over the U, S. 
vik in Russia, beaming Big Bill cried, “We 
old ones have built this road for you— 


great—not 
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run 50,000 Maternita e Infanzia clinics 
and many a hospital, which the Govern- 
ment subsidizes. To the poor women who 
come to the clinics and hospitals the 
women Fascists pass on Italy’s peculiar 
kind of “feminism.” Politically aggressive 
in other countries, feminism in Italy is 

















Keystone 
Countess Branca Pio pr SAVOrA 
She preaches children. 


politically self-effacing, advertises the 
beauties of motherhood and domesticity. 
It advises women factory workers to quit 
their jobs if possible, all women to grow 
“healthfully buxom,” “give strong, healthy 
children to the country.” 





As chief of this propaganda, Countess 
Bianca, 35, is slim, aggressive and ambi- 
tious. She manages to dress smartly in 


clothes designed by Italian dressmakers. 
She spends part of every year with her 
Spanish-born mother-in-law in Madrid. 
Longtime head of the fascio in the Gar- 
batella slum district of Rome, she helps 
many a poor family out of her own purse. 


RUSSIA 
Fall of Big Bill 


From the rugged Kirghiz steppes they 
came, from the Ili River basin, from the 
trackless plains of sprawling Russia and 
from Moscow. Big-wigs of the Soviet 
Union, turbanned Kazaks, soldiers of the 
Red Army, peasants and nomads all came 


to “Big Bill” Shatov’s party. Big Bill 
had just completed the 1,475-mi. Turksib 
Railway, linking Siberia and Turkestan. 
Nothing was too good for him. Soviet 


fre- 
W. W. roustabout all 
As the senior U. S. Bolshe- 


for young, free Russia! You must re- 
member to work in your turn for the 
Soviet State! Make it strong and 


for your sake, but for the 


That party, celebrating a major achieve- 


ment of the Five-Year. Plan, took place 






three years ago (Time, May 12, 1930). 
Last year Big Bill was made a Vice-Com- 
missar of Railways. His U. S. past and 
the “Bill” by which everyone called him 
was glossed over in official statements 
mentioning that he had really been born 
in Russia, that his real name contained no 
“Bill” but is Vladimir Sergeyevich Shatov. 
“We'll show the world,” cried Vice-Com- 
missar Shatov, “what railway-building is!” 

Up to last week Comrade Shatov was 
supposed to be Josef Stalin’s most effi- 


cient, most popular man-driver on the 
railways of the Soviet Union. Suddenly 
he and the entire corps of five Soviet 


Railway Vice-Commissars were dismissed. 
Dictator Stalin’s closest working hench- 
man, Commissar of Railways Andrey 
Andreyev, flayed the ousted five for “poor 
organization throughout, excessive bu- 
reaucracy at the top and bad discipline 
below, with an absurd amount of red tape 
and scribbling everywhere.” 
Leather-lunged Big Bill could make no 
retort, no defense, since Soviet censorship 


closes down—smothering and airtight— 
around a fallen man. The explanation 
seemed to be that the Five-Year Plan 


period, when the Soviet Union’s whole 





stress was on building, expansion and 
qua y (rather than quality) is now 
definitely over. Russia has entered a less 





exuberant phase in which she must nurse 
her railways and try to make her plants 
efficient. Blatant “drivers” like Big Bill 
are giving place to quiet specialists. After 
the shake-up last week Premier Molotov 
of the Soviet Union signed a decree to en- 
courage all Russia’s railway workers by 
granting them an increased food supply. 


CHINA 


“Toward Righteousness!” 

Kublai, the mighty Khan who in the 
13th Century ruled from the Yellow Sea 
to Poland, used to decree the pitching of 
lis gorgeous Mongol tent every summer on 
the wide grasslands of Xanadu or Shangtu 
a few hundred miles north of Peking, 
which he enlarged and made his Capital. 
Last week this same region of “Xanadu” 
was news again. Its trading post Dolonnor 
(“Seven Lakes’) had been captured by 
the “Christian War Lord” Feng Yu-hsiang 
(Trme, July 24). Last week the great 
voice of War Lord Feng rumbled out of 
his barrel chest: “I command 100,000 
soldiers! So long as there is one breath 
in my body I will lead these hungry sol- 
diers to recapture Manchuria and Jehol 
from Japan!” 

Probably War Lord Feng was bluffing 
but his words produced the effect sure to 
follow when Chinese hear a leader of their 
race actually grow bold enough to threaten 
Japan. The Canton Government of South 
China headed by General Chen Chi-tang 
promptly pitched into the Nanking Gov- 
ernment “of all China” headed by Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek who has made 
a truce with Japan (Time, June 5). In 
view of this truce, Generalissimo Chiang 
had dispatched 60,000 troops to quell War 
Lord Feng, only to receive demands from 
General Chen that he call them back. 
“Canton,” wired Canton’s Chen, “will not 
































look on [at the sending of troops against 
Feng] but will lead the whole nation 
toward righteousness!” 

Righteously the Canton Association for 
Relief and Assistance to Volunteers 
[against Japan] shipped 50,000 Canton 
dollars to “encourage” War Lord Feng. 
This was too much for the Nankingers 
who promptly charged Feng with being at 
the same time 1) an agent provocateur 
for Japan and 2) an agent of Soviet 
Russia which was supposed to be sending 
him munitions. 

Joyful amid charge and counter-charge, 
War Lord Feng boomed that he was really 
going to fight Japan. His troops did no 
fighting last week but they all offered their 
right sleeves to Chinese needlemen who 
nimbly stitched on arm-bands reading: 
“We represent the real fighting forces of 
the Chinese people. We are battling for 
China’s independence against Japanese in- 


vaders.” 
JAPAN 
Assassins, Grews & Sirens 

Tokyo was on edge. Assassination was 
in the air. Sentries guarded the homes of 
Cabinet Ministers. In his office, Tokyo 
Chief of Police Fujinuma nervously paced 
the floor. Finally he grew so nervous 
that he rushed to the residence of Ad- 
miral Viscount Makoto Saito, Premier of 
Japan. There he excitedly begged permis- 
sion to remain personally on guard. 

Month ago 14 members of the “Blood 
Brotherhood” who assassinated two prom- 
inent Japanese of pacifist tendencies last 
year were placed on trial (TrME, July 10). 
They still sat in court last week with 
wicker baskets over their heads, as is the 
Japanese rule in case of capital crimes. 
What the police feared was another wave 
of assassinations staged by patriotic youths 
who think that Japan has not yet seized 
enough Chinese soil. Since the present 
Government is honestly trying to grab all 
it safely can, Tokyo police, who are some- 
times patriotically lenient toward would- 
be assassins, made real and strenuous 
efforts. 

In several shrines they arrested a total 
of 49 young men who had come provided 
to pray for “Greater Japan” equipped 
with everything from ancient Samurai 
headgear and swords to daggers, cans of 
kerosene and banners appealing to the 
public in such moving terms that police 
kept the texts rigidly secret. After grim 
days of extreme alarm, with police guard- 
ing banks, major business offices, electric 
power stations and waterworks, tension 
relaxed sufficiently for Premier Saito to 
give a party. Out of their limousine 
stepped U. S. Ambassador & Mrs. Joseph 
Clark Grew, he a trifle lame and slightly 
deaf. Just as they reached the Premier’s 
door bedlam broke loose. Japanese police 
with drawn pistols surrounded the Grews. 
Others brandished swords and screeched. 


“These people,” someone shouted, “are 
assassins.” 
Ambassador & Mrs. Grew serenely 


stcod their ground. In two minutes it 
turned out that a Japanese policeman, 
thinking to turn on some electric lights, 
had pushed by mistake a lever which 
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turned in a general alarm. “Very sorry! 
Must be fixed!” babbled an excited police 
official, “This accident has happened 
twice before!” 

Still jumpy, the Cabinet decided to 
appease any patriotic assassins who might 
still be lurking about by proving just how 
indomitably expansionist the present gov- 
ernment of Japan really is. Fresh pro- 
grams of army, navy and air expenditures 
were announced which will shoot Japan's 
budgetary expenditures for the coming 
year up to 24 billion yen—almost twice 
the estimated budgetary receipts. As usual 
Japanese bankers and businessmen will 
be forced to “balance” the budget by 
absorbing a huge bond issue, while Japan’s 
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AMBASSADOR & Mrs. GREW 


Japanese (screeching): “These people are 


assassins!” 


warriors extend their sphere of conquest. 
To give Tokyo patriots something con- 
crete to think about all lights were sud- 
denly switched out in the main section of 
the city at 9 p. m. one night last week. 
Sirens screeched an air raid alarm. For 
one hour a government plane flew around 
and around dropping fireworks and leaf- 
lets. These announced that the nights of 
August 9, 10 and 11 have been set aside 
for “grand aerial maneuvers over Tokyo 
and the vicinity.” 


ARGENTINA 
Spartan Out 

President Agustin Justo last week 
was like an Argentine juggler adroitly bal- 
ancing on his head a hamper full of snarl- 
ing tomcats. 

The tomcats were the Argentine Cabi- 
net, fuming over whether Finance Minis- 
ter Alberto Hueyo should be allowed to 
continue the Spartan policy he announced 
18 months ago: “No moratorium, no 
waste, no inflation!” 

To Senor Hueyo, schooled under Eng- 
lish financiers, these policies are axioms 
of sound treasury finance. “Now that 
the dollar has fallen [more than 30% ],” 
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he recently declared, “we can definitely 
continue to meet our foreign obligations’ 
—mostly in dollars. 


Other Cabinet ministers, backed by ; 
potent section of the Buenos Aires Press 
clamored for a policy of “Follow Roos. 
velt into inflation!” They not only badg. 
ered Finance Minister Hueyo, they went 
on strike, refusing to submit estimates of 
the sums needed to conduct their depart. 
ments. Finally into the quarrel pitched 
Vice President Julio A. Roca. 

Senor Roca went to England last win. 
ter when the Ottawa Conference agree. 
ments threatened to ruin Argentina’s meat 
trade with the United Kingdom. He 
brought back a treaty in which Argentina 
promised to reduce her tariffs on some 
200 items of British exports (including 
automobiles) in return for which the 
United Kingdom promised to take almos 
as much Argentine meat as in previous 
years. Proudly Vice President Roca 
boasted that, so far as Argentine meat was 
concerned, he had almost nullified the 
Ottawa Accord supposed to favor British 
Dominion meat exporters. Indignantly 
Finance Minister Hueyo protested that 
the tariff concessions would so cut 
Argentina’s customs’ revenues that the 
Government could not carry on. Last fort- 
night the British Board of Trade, having 
waited patiently for three months, put 
pepper into Argentina’s Cabinet crisis by 
demanding that the Anglo-Argentine 
treaty be either ratified or rejected. 

In the final Cabinet squabble other 
ministers forced on Finance Minister 
Hueyo an assignment to go before Con- 
gress and defend the treaty which he s 
detested. In a cold, quivering rage h 
resigned. The treaty went to the Cha 
ber of Deputies anyway, passed after be 
debate by a vote of 61 to 41. Meanvhil 
the Argentine Senate (which has yet to 
debate the treaty) passed (13-to-9) a bil 
reviving in Argentina the recently abd: 
ished death penalty for treason, premed 
tated murder, arson and bombing. An 
greater turmoil than ever in the Buenos 
Aires Press, Argentines resumed debate 
on whether they can find solution of their 
difficulties in inflation. 

Except that Argentina, being nor 
industrial, has no industrial crisis she ws 
suffering last week much as was the U. $ 
before President Roosevelt’s inauguration 
Paupered farmers recently forced 
Government to forbid foreclosures te 
porarily. Bills to inflate the national cur 
rency have several times been belo 
Congress. In this emergency last wets 
President Justo temporized, unwilling | 
appoint either an inflationist or an ant 
inflationist as Finance Minister. He tur 
the office over to a virtual caretake! 
Minister of Justice & Education Manu 
de Iriondo, making him Finance Ministe! 

ad interim. To test public opinion t! 
President announced that Argentina 
continue to follow the policy of ‘ ‘No mor: 
atorium, no waste and no inflation!” Th! 
this policy is President 
Argentine doubted, but he was believed 
be weakening, tempted to embrace the 
price-raising policy of President Roo* 
velt. 
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F nine years now the Goodyear 
Sanitary Conveyor Belt pictured 





and diagramed here has faithfully 






performed the duty to which it was 
originally specified by the G.T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 






“During this period, “writes Mr.Dan 





Gutleben, engineer for its owner- 





operator, the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘it has conveyed 3,500,000 tons 


of Quaker Brand pure cane sugar, 








and has traveled a distance of 
220,000 miles. 







“After all this service it is just now 






beginning to show the effects of 





heavy strain. However, we expect 





it will continue to carry on for at 





least two years longer. The prede- 
tessor of this belt, like the tires of 


that ancient period, performed less 















THE GREATEST NAME 


LENGTH 48I' 
ae od 
TOP COVER 4%" 


WIDTH - 
BELT SPEED 200 F.PM. 
PULLEY COVER: = + %" 


- 24" 


OPERATED BY 25 H.P.MOTOR 


LOADING 
HOPPER 


* 


26” 


G.T.M. SPECIFIED. 
GOODYEAR SANITARY 
CONVEYOR BELT 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA , PA. 


than one-third the work of your 


sanitary belt.” 


Strong, cleanly, scientifically de- 
signed and built for its job, this 
veteran belt typifies in its record of 
long, economical life the qualities 
of G. T. M.-specified Goodyear 
Mechanical RubberGoods in the ser- 


vice of industry all over the world. 


Can you use belts, hose or other 
plant equipment that is longer- 
lived, trouble-free, money-making 
and cost-reducing? Then it will pay 
you to talk over the Goodyear Plant 
Analysis Plan with the G. T. M. 






EAR 


G.T.M. 


Write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, or call 


your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


BELTS 


MOLDED GOODS 


HOSE 


PACKING 





IN RUBBER 
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The New Pictures 


The Stranger’s Return (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Author Phil Stong’s novels 
have supplied the cinema with something 
it has needed for a long time—true-to-life 
stories about U. S. farmers. Fox made his 
frst published book State Fair into one of 
the best pictures of last winter. The 
Stranger’s Return, which was completed 


| in Hollywood by the time the book was 


published (Time, July 10), is an even 


| more appealing pastoral, distinguished by 


Author Stong’s incisive characterizations 
ind by King Vidor’s direction which is so 
authoritative that Lionel Barrymore acts 
ll through the picture without belching 
once. ; 
Grandpa Storr is the central figure of 
The Stranger’s Return. A hard-fibred, elo- 
quent curmudgeon of nearly go, he enter- 
tains himself by abusing the pasty-faced 
rifi-raff of his family—a nephew’s widow, 
, stepdaughter, her husband—who are his 
pensioners at Storrhaven while they wait 
for him to die. When Louise (Miriam 
Hopkins), the daughter of Grandpa Storr’s 
dldest son, arrives at Storrhaven, the old 
man gets a new interest in life—showing 
her that she belongs, not in New York 
where she has been married and divorced, 
but on the ancestral Iowa farm. What 
happens in The Stranger’s Return is bare 
enough in outline. Grandpa pretends to 
be suffering from senile dementia, uses the 
three doctors of the county insane board 
s witnesses to a new will in which he 
eaves the farm to his granddaughter. She 
falls in love with young Guy Crane (Fran- 
chot Tone) whose land lies next to Storr- 
aven but there is nothing to be done 
pout it because neither she nor Guy want 
to hurt Guy’s wife. At the end of the 
sory, Grandpa is dead, Guy is going East 
(0 teach, Louise is staying on at Storr- 
haven. 
What makes these happenings arresting 
te those sharp if superficial perceptions 
of personality which are the salt of Author 
‘ong’s books. Before Grandpa Storr 
peaks a word you find out exactly what 
wrt of person he is by the way he picks 
padish of cold breakfast cereal, carries 
‘out into the yard, dumps it contemptu- 
uly into the henyard. Louise falls in 
ove with Guy at a village dance while 
‘mon the hired man (Stuart Erwin) is 
elting drunk on corn whiskey. For a 
tenre incident—of the kind which have 
de Stong contributions unique in the 
urent cinema—the best shot in The 
‘ranger’s Return is probably the harvest- 
ng dinner, with extra leaves in the Storr 
ble, Grandpa Storr grunting at the head 
‘the board and a great company of 
‘amers slobbering down their food— 
lot, says Grandpa, “like pigs—like 
reshers,” 





— 


The Song of Songs (Paramount), im- 
vated somewhat by the glum reverence 
vith which the cinema customarily treats 
tt classics, is a pictorially beautiful 
idaptation of Hermann Sudermann’s 
‘amed novel. It shows Marlene Dietrich, 
‘ining as usual, but not without good 
teason, She is Lily Czepanek, a Berlin 
model who suffers successively from as- 


sociations with a drunken, tyrannical aunt, 
a faithless lover, a brutish husband and a 
riding master. 

When she first arrives in Berlin, Lily is 
swathed in so many petticoats that 
Waldow (Brian Aherne), the sculptor who 
lives across the street from her aunt’s 
bookstore, discovers ‘only by a lucky 
chance that she has pretty legs. She poses 
for him, in the nude, and, as traditionally 
happens in such cases, they fall in stove. 
Lily’s troubles start when Waldow decides 
that it would be too troublesome to marry 
her; instead, taking the advice of his 
patron, Baron Von Merzbach (Lionel At- 
will), he leaves her. The Baron promptly 
marries Lily, has her taught to sing, speak 
French, waltz, ride horseback with his 








MARLENE DIETRICH 
after six tries. 


groom. Then he invites Waldow to visit 
him and see the transformation. 

Actually, no transformation has oc- 
curred. Lily, still in love with Waldow and 
still despising him for treachery, scuttles 
into the groom’s lodge to prove to Waldow 
that she can misbehave as thoroughly as 
he has. When the Baron finds out, she 
wobbles away from his castle into a Berlin 
café. There Waldow finds her, dressed in 
slinky clothes and singing a refined trans- 
lation of a song called “Jonny” (of which 
Miss Dietrich made a record in German 
two years ago). He takes her back to his 
studio, watches her smash her own statue, 
persuades her that they can start again, 
from scratch. 

Heavily underscored by snatches of 
Tchaikovsky, Wagner and Brahms, the 
antique sentimentalities of The Song of 
Songs are effective mainly because Direc- 
tor Rouben Mamoulian and his camera 
man (Victor Milner) concentrated on giv- 
ing the story atmosphere and surface. 
Marlene Dietrich—whom Hollywood sup- 
posed to be incapable of performing with- 
out the advice of Director Von Sternberg 
who last winter quit Paramount after a 
salary squabble but recently returned— 
contrives as usual to seem superior to her 
material. She does her best acting since 


The Blue Angel, looks handsome enough 
to make the pleasantest moments in the 
picture those in which Director Mamou- 
lian became frankly a portraitist. Good 
shot: Lily smashing the statue—a scene 
which had to be photographed six times 
because Miss Dietrich, for all her man- 
nishness offscreen, found it difficult to 
manipulate a sledge-hammer. 
hese ane 

Double Harness (RKO). “Marriage.” 
says Joan Colby (Ann Harding) in this 
picture, “is a woman's business. Since it 
is a business, emotions should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with it.” Starting with 
this odd theory, she smugly decides that 
she would be the ideal spouse for John 
Iletcher (William Powell), a dissolute 
young sportsman who prefers polo to the 
shipping business he inherited from his 
father. She contrives to marry him by 
having her father (Henry Stephenson) call 
at his apartment when she is there, starts 
a vigorous campaign to improve his 
morale. The campaign works—but not 
until Fletcher, indignant at the way he has 
been tricked into matrimony, has shown 
more than a flicker of interest in a gay 
and personable brunette (Lillian Bond), 
whose affection for him is based on less 
ethereal motives than his wife’s. 

Like many plays of its type, Double 
Harness has the major fault of trying to 
make an arresting problem out of a pain- 
fully apparent fallacy. Nonetheless, pleas- 
ant interiors, good clothes and two smooth 
performances by its principal actors help 
make it inoffensive comedy drama until 
the last reel. This, which has almost noth- 
ing to do with the rest of the plot, con- 
cerns a strange dinner party at the 
Fletchers. One by one the guests are 
called away by drunkenness or domestic 
emergencies. The cook fights with the but- 
ler. The guest of honor sits down alone 
with his hostess. When it seems that noth- 
ing more can happen unless Joan Fletcher 
cuts herself with a butter knife, her hus- 
band strolls into the dining room and 
hands her a carton of gardenias. 

Mama Loves Papa (Paramount). A 
timid little clerk (Charles Ruggles) who 
loves making puns like “sanctuary much” 
which his fat wife (Mary Boland) fails to 
appreciate, appears at his office one morn- 
ing dressed in a cutaway coat. This is be- 
cause his wife has been lecturing him on 
the advantages of fine feathers; his em- 
ployer takes it for granted that he has a 
funeral to go to, gives him the day off. 
The clerk goes for a stroll in the park, gets 
mistaken for the playground commis- 
sioner, then accidentally gets the job. He 
keeps it until he finds out that his political 
patron is using him as a blind to sell de- 
fective ladders and trapezes. Then he 
stops making advances to the patron’s wife 
(Lilyan Tashman), resigns his job, gets a 
black eye, totters home in time to appeal 
to the sympathies of his spouse. 

In the hands of Arthur Kober and Nun- 
nally Johnson, this odd narrative serves 
for a surprisingly tender and humorous 
little comedy, aided greatly by the skill of 
Charles Ruggles. He manages to be funny 
even in the inevitable scene in which he 
gets drunk at a banquet, eats a doily with 
his ice-cream, annoys the other guests with 
a handful of animal crackers, staggers off 
to bed in the wrong room. 
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Fair Without Pants 


Yokels gaped and the nation’s bustled 
churchwomen bawled righteous indigna- 
tion when Little Egypt undulated her 
brown, pneumatic belly at Chicago in 1893. 
No more, no less rowdy than the Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition last week found itself 
the scene of a turpitudinous squabble 
which threatened to take on national pro- 
portions. 

It all started last autumn when Chi- 
cago’s architects gave a Féte Charrette 
for unemployed architects at the Drake 
Hotel (True, Oct. 10). They rigged up 
a Quartier Latin of wall board and in one 
of the concessions they established a life 
class model, better looking than most, who 
supplied an eyeful to non-professional 
guests at $1 a head. The venture was 
such a success that famed John Wellborn 
Root and other architects got Merchant 
George Lytton and others to put up a 
guarantee fund with which to build the 
$250,000 Streets of Paris on the World’s 
Fair’s Midway. A good part of the U. S. 
public has now heard about the Streets 
of Paris. Some 800,000 sightseers have 
already been there. The artist’s model 
stunt was repeated, although the young 
lady now wears a bit more than she did 
at the opening two months ago. There 
is a Folies-Bergére show, a glimpse of a 
Colonie Nudiste through a keyhole (you 
see your own head on a painted naked 
body), beer saloons called Lapin Agile, 
Rotonde, Harry’s New York Bar. Some 
of them have floor shows comparing fav- 
orably with Broadway’s naughtiest. 

At the Streets of Paris concession, 
complained a lady attorney named Mary 
3elle Spencer to Judge Joseph B. David 
last week, “lewd and lascivious dances 
and exhibitions” were being held. Mrs. 
Spencer was particularly shocked by one 
Sally Rand, a comely show girl who 
danced in nothing but a pair of feather 
tans. 

“Honi soit qui mal y pense,’ 
the learned jurist. 

“But such dancing!” 

“Some people would put pants on a 
horse,” the Judge imperturbably replied. 
“But art classes with nude models!” 

“If you ask me,” said bored Judge 
David, “they are just a lot of boobs to 
come to see a woman wiggle with a fan 
or without fig leaves. But we have the 
boobs and we have a right to cater to 
them. ... Case dismissed.” 

Not so easily dismissed was the next 
problem which beset the Fair’s night-life 
concesslonaires. 

By midnight almost any Midway visitor 
should have had his fill of the charming 
Belgian Village, the educational Gorilla 
Village, the miniscule Midget Village, 
complete with midget jail, midget court 
house, midget barber shop. He will 
have been sufficiently aghast at the mon- 
strosities in C. C. Pyle’s and Robert Rip- 
ley’s “Odditorium,” sufficiently thrilled by 
the dizzying Sky Ride. He wil! have 


, 


remarked 


banged his bones on the breath-taking 
Cyclone Safety Coaster and the Flying 
Turns, a toboggan which makes its twists 
through 


semi-cylindrical tunnels. He 





surely will have wearied his feet after 
viewing the Pantheon of the War and 
the similar Battle of Gettysburg cyclo- 
ramas. In short, the visitor will be ready 
either for bed or for a place to sit down 
with a glass of beer or his own hard liquor 
and have a different kind of fun. 

Among places to go to, beside the Streets 
of Paris, are these: The Pirate Ship, which 
vulgar “Texas” Guinan left in disgust last 
week; the vast Old Manhattan Gardens, 


Acme 


SALLY RAND 
The Judge ruled in favor of boobs. 


where the girls wear nothing but silver 
paint; Old Mexico, where some more 
employes of C. C. Pyle do the rumba; the 
Days of ’49, which had very friendly dance 
hall girls at first. 

When last week’s nudity rumpus cast 
general suspicion on all the Fair’s rowdy, 
stay-up-late activity, Major Lenox Riley 
Lohr, the hard-bitten onetime soldier 
whom the Brothers Dawes made the Fair’s 
general manager (TIME, May 22), enacted 
a 1:30 curfew. On none of the three fol- 
lowing nights was any patron of the hot 
spots evicted before 3 a. m.. The conces- 
sionaires complained that the only chance 
they had to make hay was while the stars 
shone. To them, President Rufus Cutler 
Dawes replied: 

“ .. Suppose some ordinarily nice 
young fellows had one too many drinks. 
Suppose they got hold of four or five girls 
—maybe some show girls that were danc- 
ing in the nude, or even others—and car- 
ried them on their shoulders down the 
Midway, naked. It might happen; it’s 
very possible. What would the Iowa 
Ministers’ Association, or some other simi- 
lar group, say about that?” 

Added crisp Martha Steele McGrew of 
Tennessee, Major Lohr’s able assistant 
and author of the curfew law, after an 
inspection of the Fair’s night life: “After 
midnight about three-quarters of the Mid- 
way concessions had closed voluntarily. 
The chief objection to letting the others 
remain open indefinitely was the problem 
created by unescorted women who stay on 


the grounds late at night, too drunk ty 
take proper care of themselves. We'y 
had a terrible time keeping them off the 
trucks that are admitted to the ground 
to bring in supplies and collect refyse 
after midnight. 


the lagoon.” 

But at the week’s end, no one had ye 
put pants on the Century of Progres; 
drunken, naked midnight fun. The shoy- 
men even audaciously invited Fair officials 
to call in the police, if they were willing 
to risk law suits. Fair officials finally saved 
their faces by moving the week-day clo. 
ing hour up to 2 a. m. On Saturdays 
they agreed, visitors may raise Ned al 
night. 


ART 


Panorama Show 


On Saturday afternoons in 1859 Man 
hattanites trooped to Hope Chapel at 
Broadway and Eighth Street. At the door 
“scholars” paid 6¢, all others 15¢. Inside 
they climbed a dark stairway to a big cov: 
ered platform. Hidden gas lamps abov 
lit a circle of landscapes 15 ft. high. Soo 
a lecturer appeared and talked steadily 
through the audience’s vicarious “Tour 
Through Italy.” The canvas cylinder 
moved slowly, exposing seriatim the star 
in Boston Harbor, the rolling Atlanti 
several hundred views of Italy and final) 
the return home to New York Harbor. 

In this last bright brown-&-blue-gre: 
picture they saw themselves as they had 
looked twelve years before, trooping int 
famed Castle Garden, rowing out to th 
late Phineas Taylor Barnum’s fame 
Chinese junk Keying which Barnum ha 
built in Hoboken, claimed he had ha 
towed clear from China. On the right 
full load of 100 Irish immigrants an 
baggage, including the box of one “Pa 
Murfy. For Ameriky,” debarked from 
three-masted British ship. In this, as i 
all his work, able Painter Samuel 5 
Waugh had mixed a slap-dash effect wi 
some realism. 

Last week the “panorama show,” th 
19th Century’s forerunner of cinema, lon 
forgotten, was news again. All but one 0! 
the several hundred paintings that Mar 
hattanites goggled at in 1859 had vanishe 
Sole known survivor was the view of Nei 
York Harbor. Last week it came to viel 
again on the walls of the Museum of t! 
City of New York, the gift of Mrs. Rober 
Malcolm Littlejohn, Manhattan socialit 

Manhattan’s Daily Advertiser adver 
tised the U. S.’s first panorama_sh 
(Jerusalem) in 1790, “at Lawrence Hyer: 
Tavern, between the Gaol and the Tt 
Water Pump; the sight is most brillia 
by candle-light.” The U. S. panoral! 
fad reached its peak in the 1850's, lad 
fast. 

Not to be confused with the Panorat 
is the Cyclorama, a single long painting" 
which one place or event merges into t 
next. Examples: the famed Pantheon 
the War (402 ft. by 43 ft.) done by at 
& infirm French painters, now in Chicit 
(see above); Battle of Gettysburg (s 
ft. by 72 ft.), by Paul Philippoteous, 
in Chicago. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


At the World’s Fair, newsphotographers 
cornered General Italo Balbo and Mrs. 
Morton L. Schwartz, Manhattan social- 
ite whose command of Italian gave her an 
advantage over other hostesses and en- 
abled her to monopolize him both in Chi- 
cago and on Long Island. Cameramen 
barked: “Look this way, General... . 
Hold the lady by the arm, Mr. Balbo.” 
General Balbo grinned, replied: “Nuts!” 
o— 

Into the Hollywood Legion Stadium to 
see some boxing matches stepped jaunty, 
garrulous Walter Winchell, gossip col- 
yumist for the New York Mirror. Up from 
his ringside seat jumped Mammy-Singer 
Al Jolson, whose big-eyed wife, Ruby 
Keeler, had started to whimper at the 
sight of Winchell. Smack went Jolson’s 
fist and down went Winchell. Smack went 
Jolson’s other fist and down went Winchell 
again. After other spectators, including a 
woman who wielded her sharp-heeled slip- 
per, had driven Jolson off, word buzzed 
through the excited audience that Ruby 
Keeler was upset because Winchell’s new 
scenario, Broadway Through a Keyhole, 
was supposedly based on her career. (She 
used to tap-dance in the night club of the 
late Larry Fay, Manhattan gangster slain 
last winter.) Post-bellum comment: 

Jolson—My wife got sick when she saw 
Winchell. . . . That man’s made a nerv- 
ous wreck out of her. . . . I saw red! 

Winchell—Jolson hit me once, and that 
was on the side of the neck. The guy who 
sent me down hit me from behind and I 
know who it was and who hired him to do 
it... . But it’s all right. Besides being 
great publicity for me, it’s good for Al, 
who needs it. . . . Al won’t find anything 
to worry about in the picture. It makes 
the actor out a great guy. He’s a chump 
if he doesn’t play the lead in the piece. 
... I'll shake hands with Al after I’ve 
had some more publicity—and not until 
then, 

Jolson (leaving Hollywood “‘for the last 
time”)—If I ever see that fellow again I'll 
let him have it. I’m still mad; good and 
sore, in fact. 





EE 

Back on his job as a Ford salesman in 
Detroit was Prince Louis Ferdinand von 
Hohenzollern, 25, second in succession to 
the German throne since his brother Wil- 
helm married a commoner (Time, June 
12), Salesman Hohenzollern spent most 
of a six-month vacation in Doorn, Hol- 
land, failed to sell a Ford to the ex- 
Kaiser, who calls him “our little Ameri- 











can.” Said he: “Grandpa certainly is 
keen about your President Roosevelt.” 
& 


Bernard Mannes Baruch sailed for 
France to “boil some of the wickedness 
out of me” at Vichy. Said he: “I’m not 
going to London because if I did some 
one would twist it around and call me a 
delegate, a prophet or something.” Asked 
What he thought of the phrase “Assistant 
President” applied to himself, he replied: 


——.* Now let’s talk of something 
—__—— 


*Profanity deleted. 





else.” A reporter asked him about his 
reputation as an eater of okra. “Ah, 
okra!” said Statesman Baruch. ‘Okra is 
never good unless it breaks like a cracker!” 
Wee 

Winner of the hog-calling championship 
at an Arkansas county fair was Harvey 
Crowley Couch, R. F. C. board member. 
Asked how he won the medal, he said: 
“The ‘s-o-o-e-v’ system. I used to 
‘s-o-o-e-y’ home the hogs on my father’s 
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HarVEY CROWLEY CoucH 
He prefers s-o-0-e-y to c-0-0-e-y. 


farm when I was a boy. There’s a knack 
to the ‘s-o-o-e-y’ of course, and the 
‘c-o-0-e-y’ and these newfangled calls can’t 
approach it, once you’ve got it down.” 
6 
After Playwright Mare Connelly (The 
Green Pastures) & wife were refused per- 
mission to enter Russia with a group of 
tourists which included Edna _ Ferber, 
Ralph Pulitzer and Sugar Heiress Dorothy 
Spreckels, the Soviet Foreign Office inves- 
tigated, admitted a misunderstanding, or- 
dered the Connellys be let in at once. 
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A defective transformer brought all pas- 
senger elevator service to a dead stop in 
New York’s 77-story Chrysler Building, 
marooned 14 passengers in cars between 
floors. In the crowded main floor lobby 
Landlord Walter P. Chrysler waited 25 
min. while mechanics tried to fix his eleva- 
tors, finally ascended to his office on the 
56th floor in a slow-moving freight eleva- 
tor. Hugo C, Leuteritz, communications 
engineer of Pan American Airways, would 
not wait, stomped up 59 flights to his 
office. 


“> 
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In Genoa for a visit, Monsignor Wil- 
liam Eugene Cashin of Manhattan, one- 
time Chaplain of Sing Sing Prison, found 
himself “encumbered with a guide and in- 
terpreter. I may say that he wished him- 
self on me. He spoke fair English, called 


me Father Cashin and generally acted as 
His face was familiar 


though he knew me 





and in checking up I found he used to be 
one of my boys in Sing Sing, where he 
used to attend mass and go to confession. 
Alberto was his name. It seems that he 
was declared an undesirable alien when he 
got out of Sing Sing and was deported. 
Think of me meeting an ex-convict from 
Sing Sing in Genoa!” 

Dsante 





Virginia’s Governor John Garland Pol- 
lard, who a few years ago won a Florida 
beauty contest, received the following let- 
ters 

“Governor Pollard: For God’s sake 
keep your face out of the Times-Dispatch. 
You look worse than the devil. 

“Yours truly, 
“C. W. Williams” 


> 
. 








From his island home in Prinkipo, Tur- 
key, Leon Trotsky, famed Soviet exile, 
sailed for Italy to consult doctors, planned 
to reside permanently in southern France 
thereafter. 
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Franz von Papen, Vice Chancellor of 
the German Reich, home from Rome 
where he signed a concordat with the Vati- 
can, made pilgrimage to the ancient Cathe- 
dral of Trier to venerate Christ’s seamless 
coat* at the first services held for that pur- 
pose since 1891. 





SEQUELS 





To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 


@ To the court action brought by the 
receiver for Chicago’s Drake Hotel to oust 
the founder’s sons, John & Tracy Drake, 
from their rent-free nine-room suites 
(Time, June 19): a court order for the 
Drakes to pack up and move. The Drakes 
packed up and moved off—the Tracy 
Drakes on a motor trip, the John Drakes 
to a Sheridan Road apartment. 


A 
<< 








@ To the $14,380.25 breach of promise 
verdict obtained by Emelia Tersini, Lon- 
don waitress, against colossal Primo 
Carnera, and to Carnera’s ensuing petition 
in bankruptcy (Time, April 10; et seq.): 
denial by the New York Supreme Court 
of Signorina Tersini’s application to have 
a’ receiver appointed for the $16,000 
earned by Carnera when he won the 
heavyweight championship from Jack 
Sharkey (Time, July 10). Champion 
Carnera—who last week was picking up 
change by personal appearances in a 
Broadway vaudeville house—claimed he 
had paid his fight receipts to his manager 
Louis Soresi for a farm in Italy. Said the 
Court: “Reluctantly does the court deny 
this application; for good reason exists to 
suspect the honesty and sincerity of the 
transfer. .. . Unfortunately for the plain- 
tiff, astute advice has kept the defendant, 
Carnera, and his mentor, Soresi, within the 
law.” 


*The coat for which the Roman soldiers gam- 
bled while Christ was dying on the cross. It is 
supposed to have been found near Jerusalem 
about 330 by St. Helena, mother of Emperor 
Constantine. At Trier it is displayed on a white 
satin, gold-embroidered cloth. To it are ascribed 
many cures, especially of lameness, 
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At Jones Beach 

Eleanor Holm, who looks so much like 
a film actress that she has become one, 
kept her 220-yd. back-stroke champion- 
ship in a fraction of a second less 
than her own world’s record of 2 min. 
57.8 sec. Minnowy little Katherine Rawls 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla.—without Geor- 
gia Coleman, who turned professional last 
year, to bother her—ran off with the 1o-ft. 
spring board diving title, 132.44 points to 
Dorothy Poynton’s 123.64. Less freckled 
than she was a year ago but just as ver- 
satile, Minnow Rawls broke her own 
world’s record in the 300-meter medley 
championship, barely missed regaining her 
220-yd. breast stroke title which went to 
Margaret Hoffman of Scranton, Pa. 
Helen Meany, who was the best platform 


Kight—who lost by a hand-breadth to 
Helene Madison in the Olympic 400 meters 
—won two events. Using a free-style 
(crawl) stroke with even more arm-pull 
than Miss Madison’s, she finished the 100- 
meter final in 1:10.8, with Olive Hatch 
Voight second by two feet. In the mile 
she had an easier time and beat Susan 
Robertson by 30 yd. When Helene Madi- 
son retired last year she held 16 out of 
the 17 of the world’s free-style records 
up to a mile and it looked as though most 
of them would last indefinitely. By last 
week, one of Helene Madison’s records 
was smashed and all the others had grown 
fragile. Lenore Kight swam 440 yd. in 
5 min. 33.6 sec., or six seconds better than 
Helene Madison’s fastest. Next day, she 
was anchor on the Carnegie Club Library 
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A successor to Helene Madison turned up. 


diver in the U. S. from 1921 to 1928, 
tried to make a comeback. She hurt her 
wrists, neck and shoulders so badly pre- 
paring for the final that she had to with- 
draw but her younger sister, Mrs. Frances 
Meany Scofield, got second place, nearly 
seven points behind golden-haired Dor- 
othy Poynton of Hollywood. 

Spectators at the women’s swimming 
championships at Jones Beach, L. I. antic- 
ipated results like these last week. They 
anticipated also that the meet would pro- 
duce some sort of successor to Helene 
Madison, who like Georgia Coleman 
turned professional after last year’s 
Olympics. Nonetheless, no one except 
possibly her coach, Jack Scarry, foresaw 
the exploits of a mop-haired, broad- 
shouldered girl named Lenore Kight, who 
(like Josephine McKim and Susan Laird 
of the 1928 Olympic team) was entered 
from the Carnegie Library Athletic Club 
of Homestead, Pa. 

On the first day of the meet, Lenore 


Relay team that won the 80o0-yd. cham- 
pionship with a world’s record of 11 min. 
to sec. She finished off her week by win- 
ning the 880-yd. championship, setting a 
new world’s record for 800 meters on the 
way. 

Unlike most girl swimmers—who soon 
acquire exaggerated bonhomie and _ so 
much sophistication about posing for pic- 
tures that screen tests are almost super- 
fluous if and when they get to Hollywood 
—Lenore Kight is almost timid in de- 
meanor. Now 20, she learned to swim 
when she was 13, in the pool which is part 
of the equipment of Homestead’s public 
library. Her teacher was Jack Scarry, who 
was on the Army water-polo team in 1918 
and who educated Homestead’s other able 
swimmers. Before his protégés enter a 
race, Coach Scarry greases the armholes 
of their suits with vaseline. One reason 
for Lenore Kight’s bashfulness and the 
fact that, despite her achievement a year 
ago, she was regarded as a new face last 
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week, is that the Carnegie Library Clyb 
has a hard time getting Homestead syfj. 
ciently enthusiastic about its swimmers 
to finance more than two or three shor 
trips a year. 

In the sleek little band of girl swim. 
mers whose shiny legs, flexible bodies an¢ 
sun-burned hair annually decorate roto. 
gravure sections and newsreels, Lenore 
Kight’s was not the only new face las 
week. Spectators at Jones Beach took 
special interest in a preposterous little 
tadpole named Mary Hoerger who, aged 
9, took fourth place off the 10-ft. spring. 
board. Like 16-year-old Minnow Raw), 
whose three little sisters and one little 
brother are all swimming champions oj 
some sort, Mary Hoerger comes from an 
aquatic family. Her mother is an instruc. 
tor at the Roman Pools at Miami Beach: 
her three little sisters and one little 
brother swim for four hours every day in 
a pool behind their house. When Mary 
Hoerger wants to perfect a new dive, her 
mother swathes her in sweaters, allows her 
to practice from a six-inch board into a 
pile of sand. 

Organized by the New York Daily 
News, last week’s meet served to advertise 
also one of the most efficiently managed 
public beaches in the U. S. Gertrude 
Ederle, still deaf from her Channel crossing 
seven years ago, watched from the gran¢- 
stand until someone gave her an official's 
badge. Georgia Coleman tried to teach 
Eleanor Holm how not to do a back dive. 


At Auteuil 


Austin v. Vines. Vines won the firs! 
game on his own serve. Little Bunny Aus- 
tin, scampering smoothly about the red 
clay centre court at Roland Garros Sta- 
dium in his boyish white shorts, won the 
next two. Even seeing Vines’s serve broken 
so early in the match did not prepare the 
crowd for what followed. Vines made ten 
double-faults. He pushed his drives out 0! 
court, angled his volleys past the side- 
lines. Then, the speed of his game lowered 
by Auteuil’s slow clay and the slow French 
balls, he tried to match Austin’s gentle, 
foxy placements. The net seemed to reach 
out for his drives; the baseline drew 1 
for his lobs. He made 92 errors in the 
course of the match. When Austin was 
ahead, two sets, 5-4 and 40-15, Vines 
make a magnificent kill at the net. It 
looked then for one moment as though 
he might still recover his form and pull 
out the game at least. With a fine recov 
ery on what looked like a passing shot, 
Austin won the next point and the match 
6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 

Perry v. Allison. If Austin, Englands 
No. 1 singles player, could outclass Vines 
who blew him off the court in straight sels 
at Forest Hills last year, it was clear that 
the mysterious influence which Roland 
Garros seems to have on U. S. Davis Cu? 
teams was still at work last week. In the 
next match, it became clearer still. Petty 
won the first set, as his team-mate hid 
done, 6-1. Allison made him work in the 
second and at 4-5 on his own serve pulled 
out a game that went to deuce eight times 
It was Allison’s last threat. Slick, black 
haired Perry, playing a fast, confider! 
game, used whistling cross-court drives 
that caught Allison crouching flat-footet 
at the wrong side of the court to run ol! 
the set and the next one—in which All 
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102 Year of experience have 


taught International Harvester that 


23 


DEPRESSION TIME 
IS NO TIME TO MARK TIME 


Natime of industrial stress two courses 
are open to a business organization. It can 
idandon the field of action, crawl into the 
ycone cellar, and begin an endless period 
o'warTING. A costly course, because to stand 


dill is to fall back. 

OR-it can continue to build for an inevi- 
ubly larger future. 

International Harvester, during these re- 
cent years of reaction, has taken the broader 
view-a course made easier perhaps by the 


Recent Achievements 


In this Half-Ton 6-Cylinder 
Truck for light-delivery, 
International this year has set a new standard 
in style and performance. The chassis of this 
truck, Model D-1, sells for $360, f. 0. b. factory. 


The two McCormick- Deering TRACTRACTORS, T-20 and 
T0, announced in 1931 and 1932, have proved a sensation 
through remarkable accessibility end low maintenance cost. 
And now, in DIESEL power application to McCormick-Deering 
tractor design, International Harvester takes another forward 
ailable powered either 


step. The large Trac 
with a Diesel engine or a 6-cylinder gasoline engine. 


racTor shown is a 


perspective and experience of its own 102 
years of history. 

International Harvester occupies a posi- 
tion of major importance in the manufacture 
of motor trucks, industrial power, and agri- 
cultural equipme nt. In these three fields in 
these trying years the management of this 
G ompany has followed an aggressive pro- 
gram, pioneering new developments and im- 
proving its many well-known products. 


Some of the outstanding industrial prod- 


of international 


International has recently announced a remark- 
able 2-ton value in the Model B-4. The 145-in. 
wheelbase chassis sells for $1045 f. 0. b. factory, 


There are also 14 and 3-ton models. 


Harvester 


ucts developed by the Company since 1929 
are shown here. These are products highly 
qualified to aid in any private or public pro- 
gram of reconstruction, 

If your new plans call for motor trucks and 
industrial tractors built for today’s exac ting 
needs, find out what International Harvester 
has to offer you. Call one of our branches or 
dealers. Write us for specific information. 
HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
(inconronateo) 


INTERNATIONAL 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Engineering: 


Impressive heavy-duty truck values were presented last 
year in the powerful 6-cylinder 5 to 7'9- 


ton Interna- 


tional Models A-7 and A-8. Built in four wheelbases, for 
heavy dump, tractor trailer, and cross-country service. 


The 1-30 tractor is the latest form of Me- 
Cormick- Deering 
wheel type. 


industrial power of the 
McCormick- Deering 
tractors are the 


industrial 
standard of versatile and 
economical power. International Harvester 
is the world’s largest tractor builder. 


The MeCormick-Deering power unit 
is available as an independent power 
plant or as an integral part of high- 
quality equipment. Four sizes ranging 
including 


from 25 to 50 horsepower, 


one with Diesel engine. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 











THE RITZ-CARLTON 
ATLANTIC CITY 
450 Rooms...$4 and up 


poooul 
goowunl 


jioa«7§ 


HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
DAYTON 
300 Rooms...$2-50 and up 


Why your money 


goes further in 
Hitz-Directed Hotels 


OU get so much more for so much 

less money. Service? It’s faster and 
more courteous. Comforts? No hotel 
in the world can offer you more in 
luxury. Food? Every hotel directed by 
Ralph Hitz hasa reputation as the finest 
place in town to eat. Convenience? 
All these hotels are handy to the 
center of the city in which they’re 
located. New, modern buildings. Cool, 
comfortable rooms. And all at amaz- 
ingly low rates...actually less, in most 
cases, than you’d pay at ordinary hotels. 
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son crept up bravely but forlornly from 
o-3 to 4-all—6-1, 7-5, 6-4. 

What small chance the U. S. team then 
had left to win the Davis Cup back from 
France in this week’s challenge round, 
stayed alive for one more day. George 
Lott and John Van Ryn played magnifi- 
cently against Perry and George Patrick 
Hughes. With Lott’s service dominating 
the play, they won their match 8-6, 6-4, 
6-1. The first of the two singles matches 
that followed, between Austin and Allison, 
was close and exciting but Austin, against 
an opponent who seemed worn and over- 
trained, had speed enough to win 6-2, 
79, 6-3, 6-4. That decided the series 
and Perry’s match against Vines would 














Acme 
ENGLAND’s AUSTIN 


Lacoste: “Vines could have been better, 
| eR 


have been an anti-climax if it had been 
less desperately, less tragically played. 
Vines came out on the court white with 
nervous fatigue, his sides taped and a 
bandage on the ankle he had twisted two 
days before. He won the first set 6—1, 
netted most of his shots as he lost the 
second without taking a game, outplayed 
Perry in the third, 6-4, and was ahead 
at 3-2 in the fourth when he fell, trying 
to recover one of Perry’s cross-court 
drives. Obviously hurt, he managed to 
finish the set, which Perry won 7-5. 
Vines’s service and the pace he gave his 
drives kept the next set close until the 


score was 7-6 and 40-15 in Perry’s favor. - 


Vines walked back to serve once more. 
As his long, knobby arms were getting 
set for the cannonball, he suddenly 
crumpled up, sprawled on the court in a 
dead faint. Perry jumped across the net, 
helped carry his opponent to the club- 
house where he was presently revived. 
Half an hour later, Vines came out lean- 
ing on Jean Borotra’s shoulder. When a 
bystander yelped, “Deflated!”, Borotra 
slapped his face. 

The complete collapse of the U. S. 
Davis Cup team last week would have 
been more remarkable if it had not hap- 
pened so frequently before. In 1931, the 
same English team even more unexpect- 
edly beat a U. S. side that had Sidney 
Wood, Wimbledon finalist, and Frank 
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Shields, Wimbledon runner-up, in place of 


Vines and Allison. Last year foxy Jea 
Borotra won singles matches against both 
Vines and Allison to keep the Cup for 
France in the Challenge round. Explan- 
tions for last week’s surprise were as nv- 
merous as they were inadequate, Mos 
experts suggested that Vines and Allison 
were “over-tennised.” John Tunis who 
goes abroad every summer to cover tour. 
naments for the New York Evening Posi 
said before the matches started that play- 
ing in Australia last winter had been bad 
for Vines, without explaining why it had 
not hurt Australia’s Jack Crawford who 
beat Vines in the Wimbledon final. Suid 
shrewd René Lacoste: “Certainly Vines 
could have been better but account must 
be taken of the way Austin maneuvered 
him around the court.” 

Confident of winning the cup, the U.S. 
team this year made more elaborate prep- 
arations than ever before. In addition to 
Bernon S. Prentice, non-playing captain, 
and a trainer to prevent Vines from eating 
too many cucumbers, as he did a year ago, 
the U. S. team had a coach: famed Mercer 
Beasley, who will be tennis instructor at 
Princeton next fall and whose able book, 
How to Play Tennis, was published by 
Doubleday Doran last week. Comment on 
Beasley’s behavior by Colyumist W. 0. 
McGeehan: “All through the match be- 
tween Vines and Austin he sat like 
Madame de Farge at her knitting, only 

. instead of the knitting needles of the 
French Revolution, he used a pencil and 
a tablet, making notes. He will present 
the notes to the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association, instead of the Davs 
CR aa ee 


Who Won 

@ Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney’s five- 
year-old racehorse Equipoise, carrying 
135 lb., at odds of 15 to 20: his fourth 
race in a row this year, the Arlington 
Handicap, with Watch Him second ani 
Gallant Sir third; at Chicago. 

@ Helen Hicks: the New York State 
women’s golf championship: 7 & 5 in the 
36-hole final against Mrs. Leo Federman, 
after scoring a 71 (men’s record for the 
course) in her morning round; at Plan 
dome, L. I. 

@ Mr. & Mrs. Ely Culbertson, Theodor 
A. Lightner, Michael T. Gottlieb: the “i 
ternational bridge championship” for 4 
trophy put up by Charles M. Schwab; 
against a British team of four, whose bit- 
ding grew timid after they had piléd wp 
an early lead, 104,080 points to 93,150 
after 300 boards; in London. Wrote Ely 
Culbertson in his description of the mate’ 
which was played in two glass-enclose’ 
rooms at Selfridge’s Department stor 
with periscopes outside the walls for spet- 
tators: “The hands were tough and the 
battle was a titanic one but gradually we 
began to impose our will... .” F 
@ William Kondrat, 18, who hitchhiked 
from Chatham, N. J. to see Niagara Falls: 
a fight against the rapids in the lover 
Niagara River, through which no one els 
ever swam though several able swimmer 
have been drowned trying. Carried awa! 
by the current as he was foolishly tryim 
to swim across the river to the Canadia0 
shore, he emerged safely after being boile’ 
and tossed the whole length of the rapid: 
and the whirlpool below. 
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1 Te | the fraction of a second 
Davis 

when you thoughtlessly 

stepped almost directly 

into the path of a fast 

a, | moving automobile? Or 


fourth | When you thought you 
ington | were careful in crossing 
d am Fa street, has a car ever 
ste | Whirledarounda corner, 


inthe f missing you by inches? 


erm; § That time you were 
for the 


| Plane § lucky. 

In this country, forty 
ye odore . 
hein. § Pedestrians are killed 
fora f every day by moving 
cha cars and eight hundred 
‘ied w | ate injured — some of 
9318 — them maimed for life. 


ote By } Thirty-five pedestrian accidents occur every hour 
~—that is the present daily average. 


> mate! 
ncloset 
store 


rg | Reckless drivers are directly responsible for part 
ind the F of this daily tragedy, but the majority of such 
accidents are the result of carelessness or thought- 


ally we 


chhike! J [essness of pedestrians. 
‘a Falls 
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A Very Close Call 





crowded street corners 


ARE YOU A SAFE WALKER? are powerless to help 


To how many of these questions can you answer NO? ; 
NO YES out from behind a 


Do you: 


. Step out carelessly from behind re 
cars or obstructions? 


. Try to weave through traffic? 


. Cross streets diagonally? . 
. Get off and on vehicles in moving traffic? 


5. Cross streets without observing traffic? 
. Cross at intersections against the light? 
. Stand in the street? . 


Allow your child to play in the streets? 


. Walk with instead of ngomnet — on 
the road or highway? “a 


. Fail to use particular care at night? . 





own safety? 


e low f Although the safety training of children by some the constant 


yah chools has helped to prevent many accidents, those on foot- 
“lav f @0ut ten children are still being killed every day. 

y ty ven effective signals and alert traffic officers at ment 833-Q. 
‘anadian 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 








a) 


Will you uphold the teachers who are 
training the children to watch for the 
“Go” and “Stop” signals—and will you 
obey trafic regulations provided for your 


Send for the Metropolitan’s booklet “The 
Safe Walker’s Memo Book.” It tells of 


be safe walkers. Address Booklet Depart- 


the persons who step 


parked car. 


Your safety and the 
safety of every member 
of your family, when 
crossing a street or walk- 
ing on a highway, de- 
pends on the develop- 
ment of a fixed 
habit which «7%, 
must become 2 
second nature: 
Make certain 
that the road is 
clear before 
you takea step. 


EUG 


dangers which threaten 
—how you and yours can 
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@ 1792. The Prussians are well on their way to Paris...The French are fleeing. But their leadef#t lt takes cou 
Dumoriez, is a strategist—his key objective to keep the Prussians out of Paris... His army {ilffeating... the 
behind the Prussians, draws aside to Valmy. Almost on top of Paris, the Prussians turn in thei business n 
course, forsake their key objective and attack. On the Heights of Valmy they meet with complete his adver 
defeat. The French Republic is saved. tuegist, he h 





@ The American family, 1933 model, hasal tive in whi 
economic code — developed through 4 Mj portunity | 


P U T T H E A M E " | C A N M A G A Z | N F careful buying. Today practically every pu This situat 
F R S T importance is made only after an inform Wers of the 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite conclusions 
on present-day advertising: [}; i 
1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one c 
which is most widely read by the whole family—father, mother, { | } ( . 
sons and daughters. [| 1 
2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 
bers of the family than any other magazine published.* ; 
*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. TAY the 
= / P ( ; 
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YES—WE FEEL THAT | | 
IT’S THE BEST MEDIUM CS 


FOR REACHING THE 
ENTIRE FAMILY. 


| NOTICE THAT YOU'VE 
INCREASED THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
APPROPRIATION. 


Itukes courage and strategy to win the business battles of 1933. There is no time for experi- 

pating...the objective must be clearly defined and the attack concentrated at the vital point. 

ebusiness man on top of the heap today knows from bitter experience that he must concen- 

this advertising appropriation in media which reach the family as a'unit. Like the French 

tutegist, he hammers away at his key objective. ; , 
q 


tive in which each member of the family group has an market is through The American Magazine — edited to 
portunity of expressing his or her preference. interest every member of the family. 
This situation has emphasized the importance to acver- More than 1,800,000 families—mothers, fathers, sons, 
lets of the family unit. The effective way to reach this daughters— find a common get-together ground in The 
American Magazine. 

Here the strategic advertiser of 1933 can economically 
concentrate his sales message before his major market 
without risk of waste or of overlooking any part of that 


market. 
/ , { ' Cc Leaders of 1933 find such an advertising policy more 
effective, more economical than scattering their appeals 


in media with highly specialized readership. 


(/ th 2€ famil; y THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Aida Without Makeup 

In 1921, while eel-hipped, coffee-skinned 
Josephine Baker wriggled with abandon 
through the scenes of Shuffle Along, an 
obscure young Negress in the chorus 
named Catherine Yarborough was saving 
her subway nickels by trudging from the 
stage door on 63rd Street to her dingy 
$3.50-a-week room on 137th Street. Few 
years later, both women migrated from 
Broadway to Europe, the racy Josephine 
to gaudy fame in the Casino de Paris, 

















International 


CATERINA JARBORO 
While Baker wriggled, she drudged. 


Catherine Yarborough to drudge over the 
scores of Aida and L’Africaine in France 
and Italy. Some day she meant to return, 
become the first Negro prima donna to 
sing in a U. S. opera house. Last week, 
two days before her 30th birthday, she did 
so'as Caterina Jarboro with Alfredo Sal- 
maggi’s Chicago Opera Company in Man- 
hattan’s vast Hippodrome. Dusky Har- 
lemites, high and low, turned out to cheer 
her triumph and theirs. 

Caterina Jarboro was born in Wilming- 
ton, N. C. of an Amerindian mother and a 
Negro father who worked as a barber. As 
a little girl she learned to moan the throaty 
melodies of her race, sang Gregorian 
chants in Latin in a Catholic choir. When 
her parents died she went to live with an 
aunt in Brooklyn, continued to sing in 
church at Sunday Mass, until Broadway’s 
flair for Negro music resulted in Shuffle 
Along. Jarboro got a job in the chorus at 
$50 a week. Noticing that the other girl 
singers paid so¢ for manicures, she learned 
to do their manicuring, charged them $r. 
Says she: “When I was feeling good it was 
a dollar and a quarter.” With the money 
she saved she bought a two-story house in 
New Jersey. 

In France in 1926, Jarboro hired a tutor 
to teach her the language. When her 
funds ran low, she sold the house in New 
Jersey, went to Italy. Four years passed 
before she made her début, as Ada in the 
Puccini theatre in Milan. Later she sang 


in L’Africaine, for three years thereafter 

ypeared regularly in leading opera houses 
in France, Italy, Switzerland. Last month 
she returned to the U. S. after seven years, 
showed Manhattan opera-goers an Aida 
really Ethiopian. 

For Jarboro’s début the Hippodrome 
was sold out days in advance, standees 
were thick in the aisles. From swank 
Striver’s Row to the river slums, Harlem 
came downtown to welcome her, filled one- 
third of the house. Tall and good-looking, 
dark enough to need no makeup in the 
roéle of an Ethiopian slave, Jarboro re- 
vealed the husky voice of her race, rich in 
texture, not perfectly schooled. At the 
end of the aria “Ritorna vincitor” she was 
recalled three times, not by Negro cheers 
only. 

When the curtain went down for the 
last time Caterina Jarboro came to the 
apron of the Hippodrome’s gulf-like stage 
to answer wildly enthusiastic curtain calls. 
Her arms filled with bouquets, more piled 
on the floor around her, she knelt in ac- 
knowledgment. Tears welled to her eyes, 
her voice choked as she thanked two lead- 
ing stage characters of her race for their 
tributes, Tenor Paul Robeson and Dancer 
Bill (“Bojangles”) Robinson. 

To darken the stage yet more, give Jar- 
bero dramatic support, Impresario Alfredo 
Salmaggi got Negro Baritone Jules Bled- 
soe to sing Amanasro in the second per- 
formance of Aida, said he would later ap- 
pear with Jarboro in L’Africaine as well. 


Thais Without Modesty 


A provincial city got an operatic shock 
last week unequaled since Geraldine 
Farrar, as Zaza, in Atlanta before the 
War, changed her clothes onstage. At 
Cincinnati’s famed Zoo Opera, Soprano 
Leonora Corona was singing the Bravura 
title réle in Massenet’s Thais. A fair-sized 
audience, not overtaxed by the explicit 
music, followed the Monk Athanaél out of 
his desert retreat toward Alexandria, 
where he piously hoped to reform the 
beauteous and notorious Courtesan Thais. 
Act I ended innocently enough. 

In Act II Thais appeared, began trying 
to unsettle the holy man’s complacency. 
All other means failing, Soprano Corona 
dramatically flung open her long red cloak. 
My stars, gasped Cincinnati’s ladies, didn’t 
the hussy have anything on at all? Male 
members of the audience quickly assured 








themselves that the diva was wearing 
something—two bits of gauze here & 


there. 

“Miss Corona is physically attractive 
and she managed to acquaint the audience 
with this fact,” primly observed Critic 
Nina Pugh Smith of the Times-Star. 
“Shades of Anthony Comstock!” cried the 


Enquirer’s George A. Leighton. “Practi- 
cally incandescent,” remarked Frank 


Aston of the Post. 

Clearly, decided Cincinnati’s reporters, 
Miss Corona (Cohrone) would have to be 
interviewed on the subject of her startling 
exposure. 

“T am too faithful to my art to do the 
part without abbreviating my costume,” 
explained the Texas-born artist, a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera for six years 
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and Rosa Ponselle’s understudy. “There 
is nothing vulgar in art. . . . I purposely 
enquired before the performance and was 
told Cincinnati operagoers were ready for 
Thais. As a matter of fact, I still believe 
they are, and that those who come to see 
the remaining performances will apprec- 
ate our attempt to give them Thais jus 
as she was—a beautiful courtesan. . , 


“They must not think of me as Corona: 
they must think of me as Thais. On the 
stage I must live the part. If Thais had no 
modesty, I must have none. If Thais 
bared her body, I must do so. Imagine 
how ridiculous it would be for Thais to 
throw open her robe before the holy man 














































LEONORA CORONA 





“If Thais had no modesty, I must have 
none.” 







and confront him dressed in ballet cos- 
tume. ... 

“Tf they don’t want to see me as Thais 
tell them to come back later when I play 
in The Girl of the Golden West. There! 
wear lots of clothes—even boots.” 

Two nights later when Thais Coron 
swept her cloak apart again there was not 
a vacant seat in the house. 


Opera Over Oil j 


As though to prove that not all is ol 
and Indians in Oklahoma, fortnight aso 
Tulsa and last week Oklahoma City 
brought forth some home-made oper 
presented, staged and sung by native 
Oklahomans. ‘Tulsa University’s 83-piete 
Symphony Orchestra, which annuall 
gives a series of summer concerts I 
football stadium donated by Oilman Wil 
liam Grove Skelly, determined to preset! 
Aida. Carlo Edwards of the Metropolitat 
Opera, vacationing with his wife’s relatives 
at Sand Springs, was asked to direct 
Tenor Forrest Lamont of the defunc 
Chicago Opera (True, July 4, 1932) W 
called to sing Radames. He was the only 
non-Oklahoman in the cast which include¢ 
a girls’ chorus supplied by a high schoo 
At the first of two performances, 6,000 
Oklahomans paid $1.50 each to see Aid! 

Not to be outdone, Oklahoma City: 
bustling Chamber of Commerce and the 
University of Oklahoma banded togethe! 
to present Faust, with seats at 25¢: Must 
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New, improved quality 
pertected motor 


\" last, there’s a way to be absolutely 


sure your motor receives the exact 


Neat, clean dispensing equipment and tightly 
sealed cans are a positive guarantee that you re- 
ceive pure HyViS every time. The grade number 
(Society of Automotive Engineers’ rating) is 


Plainly stamped on the top of every HyViS can. 


lubrication needed to insure long life, 
full power and freedom from repairs! 

Because of extra heat resistance, in- 
creased lubricating quality and a more 
uniform body over the complete range 
of motor temperatures, new, improved 
HyViS sets today’s standard of econom- 
ical motor lubrication. It reduces wear 
to a minimum and you'll find that you 
add less oil between crankcase changes 
because HyViS will not break down 
and evaporate in 
your motor. 

As a further guar- 


antee of quality and 
SUPER-REFINED 


~ 


o SN 
MoToR, <2) OIL 


sonngpovesensesseciennneeatn O4Qgq@ 


vV¥ 


\\ 


lubrication 


purity, this Super-refined 100% pure 
Pennsylvania oil is now protected in 
sealed cans! You’re sure it’s genuine 
HyViS when you see your dealer open 
the HyViS can and quickly drain the 
oil into the crankcase right before 
your eyes. 

No chance for substitution, contam- 
ination or dilution—sealed cans guar- 
antee that you receive HyViS exactly 
as it left the refinery—rich, full bodied, 
pure. For the sake of economical motor 
protection have your dealer drain and 
refill your crankcase 


with HyViS today! 


Product of 


HYVIS OILS, INC. 
SSIS Warren, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA 


US. PAT. OF 





THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


If you mix ‘em, you got to stir ‘em 


— but not with a spoon. 


BILLY BAXTER 
CLUB SODA and 
GINGER ALE 


ARE SELF-STIRRING 


they mix a high-ball thoroughly 
without stirring out the bubbles. 


If you don't know the right way 
to mix ‘em, or why stirring with a 
spoon ruins a high-ball, write for 


booklet Florence K. 


If you know how to mix fine high- 
balls, 


Baxter — world’s highest carbona- 


call your dealer for Billy 


tion, positively self-stirring. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 


CRUISES 
DE LUXE 


22°39 
S.S.NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


«+ + OCEAN LINERS OF THE LAKES 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo 
Through the fascinating Great Lakes Country . . . visiting 
historic Mackinac Island, Georgian Bay ( 30,000 Islz ands), 
Canada, Niagara Falls. Continuous entertainment, su- 
preme comfort, noted cuisine. Easterners can cruise 
fromi Buffalo to World's Fair. Rates include meals and 
cool, outside cabin. See any Travel Bureau, R. R. Ticket 


Agent, or write for Booklet BE 


Chicago. Duluth & Georgian Bay Line 
& West Monres Stvest. Chicago, i. 


Gro up 
Investin g 


Group investing permits an individual 
to obtain investment advantages avail- 
able only through substantial security 
holdings. Information on request. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 


INCORPORATED 


63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


TWO PROFESSIONAL SHIPMASTERS 
ON HOLIDAY, WILL TAKE A 100-TON 
SCHOONER AROUND THE WORLD. 
GENTLEMEN INTERESTED,SHARE AND 
SHARE ALIKE, ARE INVITED TO AD- 
DRESS P.O. BOX 263, MEDIA, PENNA, 
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lovers boasted that attendance would far 
outstrip Tulsa’s, visioned opera as an 
annual event in “a Greek amphitheatre 
which will become the centre of cultural 
activity for the Southwest.” 

ae 
Nazi Bayreuth 

Swastika banners hung from Frau Wini- 
fred Wagner’s Villa WalLnfried, drooped 
over the street as Chancellor Hitler drove 
through cheering Fascist crowds. Scowling 
Brown Shirts, rifle at shoulder, guarded 
the entrance of the refurbished Festspiel- 
haus. It was Nazi Day at Bayreuth. De- 
spite Hitler’s prohibition of demonstra- 
tions “not pertaining to Wagner’s im- 
mortal music,’ Karl Elmendorff’s flat, in- 
sipid conducting of Die Meistersinger 
could not conceal the fact that Nazi Ger- 
many was again parading its national re- 
surgence. Most foreign Wagnerites, re- 
garding the Festival as an act of homage, 
remained away. 

The international character of the Fes- 
tival used to be its most striking feature. 
Tickets were sold out long in advance. 
This time they were still on sale 20 
minutes before the curtain rose. Faced 
with a deluge of cancellations, Propa- 
ganda Minister Goebbels had proclaimed 
that unsubscribed tickets would be dis- 
tributed to loyal Nazis. When Chancellor 
Hitler entered the Wagner f: umily box the 
audience rose to its feet, extended right 
arms in the Nazi salute, cheered wildly, 
had to be hushed into silence. Mindful of 
strictures caused by the audience's bel- 
lowing “Deutschland uber Alles” after 
the first post-War Festival 1924, offi- 
cials distributed printed stating: 
“Our leader wishes the audience to refrain 
at the close of the opera from singing 
‘Deutschland uber Alles’ and the ‘Horst 
Wessel’ song [Nazi anthem] or indulging 
in any other kind of patriotic demonstra- 
tion, in respect for the works of the mas- 
ter himself.” 

Lacking a 


slips 


Toscanini to dominate its fit- 
ful orchestra, Bayreuth concentrated on 
Impresario Heinz Tietjen’s elaborate 
scenic effects, jammed the with 700 
people in the song-contest scene. Most 
distinguished performance was the Pogner 
of famed Basso Alexander Kipnis. Eva 
was sung by Metropolitan’s Soprano Maria 
Miller. 

Reports that Hitler was angered by the 
inclusion of Jews in the Festival company, 
invited by Frau Wagner, were dispelled 
by the presence of her son Wieland in Hit- 
box, announcement that he would 
to hear Richard Strauss conduct 
and Elmendorff’s directing of the 
Ring cycle. Frau Wagner, to whom the 
Chancellor has often been rumored en- 
gaged, was busy backstage during the per- 
formance, did not join his party. 


stage 


ler’s 
remain 
Parsifal 


Young and Homegrown 

Twenty years ago when the Metropoli- 
tan Opera’s orchestra was in its golden 
age under Arturo Toscanini, a dark slip 
of a boy with intense brown eyes and a 
rapt expression was usually concealed 
where he could watch and hear all that 
transpired, not on the stage, but in the 
orchestra pit, where his father played 
viola. The father was a Belgian. The son, 
Leon Barzin, had been brought up in New 
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Orleans but the rest of his youth was to 
be spent in Manhattan where, by the ag 
of 20, he had achieved a second violinist’ 
chair in the Philharmonic. In 1925 he be. 
came first violinist. 

To rise further than that would be the 
aspiration of few young U. S. musicians 
but Leon Barzin rose further. Since 193 
he has been director of the National (r. 
chestra Association, which trains students 
in orchestra technique and _ conducting 
presents them in concerts. The best pu- 
pils graduate into the big orchestras, to 
sit on chairs under great conductors as 
Leon Barzin’s father did, as he was not 
content to do. This summer came the 
next step upward in Leon Barzin’s ¢a- 
reer. Willem van Hoogstraten, official 
conductor of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
in its summer concerts at Lewisohn Sta- 
dium, was away on a fortnight’s vacation, 


[ 





LEON BARZIN 


For his premiere there were two kinds of 


rain. 


As guest conductor, Leon Barzin, 32, was 
called to give five concerts, leading the 
great orchestra in which he had been top 
man. One night last week he had his pre- 
miére and, though rain kept the crowds 
away, next day the critics rained applause. 

In spite of only one rehearsal, youthful 
Conductor Barzin produced smooth, ener- 
getic interpretations of a program scarcely 
calculated to arouse enthusiasm. He is 
partial to his contemporaries, likes to bal- 
ance comparable works by modern Euro- 
peans and Americans. His audiences 4 
the Stadium heard seven U. S. composers 
including three New Yorkers, Philip James 
(Overture in Olden Style on French 
Noels), Robert Braine (S. O. S.), Deems 
Taylor (Through the Looking Glass) 
Without frills, Barzin directs in a kineti 
physical style, occasionally threatens 
get ahead of his orchestra in timing. Bu 
some critics found the concerts direct 
by him the best the Stadium has heat 
this season. W ishing for the day when it 
will not be necessary to import expen nsive 
maestros from abroad, observers hope 
that Leon Barzin and his future work vl 
mean more young U. S. conductors, reaty 
as he was for their big chance when it 
comes. 
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e2]You get so much more in a Chrysler? 


was to 
the age 
The Lowest Prices... the Greatest Values...in History 


olinist’s 
he be. 


be the 


sicians, To people who know fine motor cars, the big- 


c€ 1930 | gest good news of the year is the value of the 
nal Or. 1933 Chryslers. The finest Chryslers ever built 
tudents are selling at the lowest prices in history. 
ms | Chrysler Six Sedan, $785. The Six 
has 117 inches of comfort-giving wheelbase ... 
Tas, to a big, powerful 83 horsepower engine. It is 
tors as smartly long and low-swung. It has a wealth 
vas Not of ultra-modern features like the all-silent 
me the transmission, Oilite squeak-proof springs, and 
ns Ca- alloy steel inserts that practically eliminate 
official valve grinding. 
nphony Royal Eight Sedan, $925... the 
in Sta- fastest-selling eight Chrysler ever built. And 
ication, little wonder! It’s the smoothest, silkiest, fast- 


means est-stepping car you ever drove. It has 120 
inches of wheelbase and a 90 horsepower 
engine on patented Floating Power mount- 
ings. It will turn up 85 miles on the speed- 
ometer without a tremor, It’s rich and impres- 
sive. And its price is hundreds of dollars 
lower than any previous Chrysler Eight. 

Imperial Sedan, $1295 « « « a super- 
fast, ultra-powerful aristocrat of 108 horse- 
power and 126-inch wheelbase. It has dozens 
of refinements that take the effort out of 
: driving . .. such as a power brake which 
makes its Chrysler hydraulics respond to the 
lightest touch, and automatic ride control. 
Never before has such a car sold at $1295! 


Drive the 1933 Chryslers. Learn how joyously 


‘| ; different they are from other cars in every- 

:| thing they are and in everything they do. 

; Learn how much greater their value is at their 
P 4 ae astonishingly low prices today. 
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- CHRYSLER 


hoped 


k will THE SYMBOL OF GREAT ENGINEERING 


Royal Eight Sedan $925 
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Chrysler Six; six body types, $745 to $945... . Chrysler Royal Eight; six body types, $895 to $1125... Chrysler Imperial Eight; five body types, $1275 to $1495. 


Chrysler Custom Imperial; 135 horsepower, 146- inch wheelbase, six body types, $2895 to $3595 . . . All prices f. 0. b. factory . . . (Special equipment extra). 
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MILESTONES 


Born. To John Chipman Farrar, Man- 
hattan publisher (Farrar & Rinehart), 
and Margaret Petherbridge Farrar: a 
daughter (they have a son, John Jr., 6; a 
daughter, Alison, 4); in Manhattan. 
Name: Janice Petherbridge. 


Engaged. Barron Gift Collier Jr., son 
of the car-card tycoon who last month 
sought a “moratorium” on $13,500,000 of 
debts (Time, June 12); and Barbara May, 
Manhattan socialite. 


———-——— 


Married. Elliott Roosevelt, 22, the 
President’s second son; and Ruth Googins, 
23, of Fort Worth, Tex.; in Burlington, 
Iowa (see p. 9). 

— 

Married. Roark Whitney Wickliffe 
Bradford, 36, author of Louisiana Negro 
stories from which was adapted the 1929 
Pulitzer Prize Play, The Green Pastures; 
and Mary Rose Sciarra Himler, 33, mother 
of his year-old son; in E] Paso, Tex., two 
days after Author Bradford divorced in 
Mexico his first wife Lydia Sehorn Brad- 
ford, longtime tuberculosis patient in Ari- 
zona 

Coe 

Married. John Borden, 49, oil ty- 
coon, sportsman-explorer, divorced month 
ago by Courtney Letts Stillwell Borden 
(Time, July 10); and Frances Yeaton, 21, 
his secretary; in io enceetary; So Romemgen, Mich. 


Married. Anna_ Blair Thornton, 
daughter of the late Sir Henry Thornton, 
onetime president of Canadian National 
Railways; and Dr. Winston F. Harrison of 
Montreal and Manhattan; at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Lady Virginia Thorn- 
ton, near Bowmansdale, Pa. 


_——— 


Marriage Revealed. Helen Morgan, 
28, torch singer; and Maurice (‘‘Bud’’) 
Maschke Jr., Harvard Law School gradu- 
ate, son of onetime Republican National 
Committeeman Maurice Maschke of 
Ohio; last May in New Castle, Pa. 


a 
e 


Divorced. By Douglas Chandor, Brit- 
ish painter (TIME covers in 1929-31): 
Pamela Chandor, by an interlocutory de- 
cree giving the father custody of their 
daughter, Jill, 13, and forbidding Mrs. 
Chandor to remarry during his lifetime; in 
Manhattan. Grounds: while Painter 
Chandor was busy in the U. S., she lived 
for two years in England with the Hon. 
Douglas Beauchamp, British sportsman. 


—9- 


Left. By Edwin Gould, second son of 
the late famed financier Jay Gould: $20.- 
000,000 (estimated); half to his wife 
Sarah Cantine Schrady Gould, the balance 
(except for small miscellaneous bequests ) 
to the Edwin Gould Foundation for chil- 
dren; income from the Foundation’s share 
to be paid to Sarah Gould Goering her life. 





BEFORE 
SIMONIZING 


AFTER 
SIMONIZING 


‘Keeps Cars Beauttiful for Years! 


Wise motorists the world over say, “For matchless beauty that 
lasts, Simoniz your car!’’ Simoniz protects the finish in all weather, 
makes it last longer, keeps the colors from fading. If your car is 
dull—first use the wonderful Simoniz Kleener—makes the finish 
sparkle like new in a jiffy without hard rubbing. It pays to insist 
on these famous products. Nothing takes their place. And remem- 


ber... 


. always Simoniz a new car! 


MOTORISTS WISE @ SIMONIZ 
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Died. Kenneth McKenzie, 22, Uji. 
versity of Southern California javyeliy 
thrower; of freezing and crushing whey 
he, exploring an ice cave with his fiancée. 
her mother and sister, was cé vught in a {all 
of snow & ice from the roof; in Sequoiy 
National Forest, ait. 


Died. Charles Seven Kline, 62, one. 
time Mayor of Pittsburgh, convicted las 
year of official malfeasance; of apoplexy 
in Pittsburgh. A florid, prognathous man 
with a taste for flashy clothes, he was the 
only Pittsburgh mayor to serve two su- 
cessive terms under the city’s present 
charter (which dates from 1903). 


- 
& 


Died. William W allace Cook, 66, pro- 
lific fictionist, called “the man who ¢e- 
forested Canad” because of the avalanche 
of stories he fed into the pulp-magazine 
mill; after long illness; in Marshall, Mich, 
In 1916 as “Burt L. Standish” he took 
over the famed Frank Merriwell series 
created years before by William Gilbert 
Patten, kept it going a few years more. Ih 
1927 he published ‘“Plotto,” an_ inex- 
haustible mine of skeleton plots for 
authors-in-a-hurry. 


Died. Sir Harry Lawson Webster 
Levy-Lawson, Viscount Burnham, 7o, te- 
tired owner-publisher of the London Daily 
Telegraph, last individual proprietor of ; 
London daily; of heart disease; in Lon- 
don. He served on the Simon Commission 
in India, stoutly opposed Indian avicy- 
omy. He presided over the International 
Labor Conference (Geneva, 1921, 102: 
1926); was chairman of the committe 
which rebuilt the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. His news- 
paper, handed down through three gener- 
tions from his grandfather Joseph Moses 
Levy, carried more U. S. news, unbiased 
and friendly, than any other British sheet. 

Died. Gilbert Nelson Haugen, 74, 
longtime U. S. Republican Congressman 
from lowa’s 4th District, co-author of the 
famed McNary-Haugen farm relief bil 
vetoed in 1927 by President Coolidge; of 
heart disease brought on last winter by in- 
fluenza; in Northwood, Iowa. When he 
was displaced March 4 by Democrat Fred 
Biermann, he had completed 34 consecv- 
tive years in the House, an all-time record. 

a 

Died. Admiral August Ludwig vo 
Schroeder, 79, “Lion of Flanders,” War- 
time commander of the German naval base 
on the Flanders coast, whence he directed 
Zeppelin raids on London, submarine @t- 
tacks on Dover; in Berlin. He was one 0! 
twelve German admirals whose extraditio’ 
was sought by the Allied Powers for th 
much publicized “judicial murder” 0! 
Captain Charles Fryatt, executed for tn 
ing to ram a U-boat with his non-cot- 
batant vessel. 


> 
oY 


Died. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 82, ! 
founder and longtime president of th 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association, boat! 
president of Philadelphia’s Drexel Inst 
tute; of cancer; in Philadelphia. Las 
February when his stepson John R. Fel 
sensationally died of a knife wound i 
Solo, Java, Alexander Van Rensselaer pt 
tested it could not be suicide because Fell 
was “not a quitter” (Time, March 6). 
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woopbDs 
& IRONS 


will improve your game 
and add distance 


to your shots! 


Walter Hagen Ball with 
Congealed Liquid Center— 
the finest of the fine golf balls 
—a marvelous new develop- 
ment «= »= © «© = « 65¢ 


Hagen Tom Boy Ball—the 
tough guy of the family— 
ouilt for distance and dura- 
se. owe 


OWIE! Here’s a new thrill! The very first time you swing one of these new 
Hagen “Flexo” woods or irons you'll know the reason why they will improve 

your game and actually add distance to your shots. The real secret behind these clubs 
is the newly developed Hagen “Flexo” steel shaft. These shafts are very supple 
but should not be confused with ordinary “whippy” shafts. The “Flexo” shaft is 
a combination of the Hagen Bi-Taper shaft and the True Temper step down con- 
struction. This Bi-Taper feature in the “Flexo” brings the “feel” under the grip 
where it belongs and actually produces longer shots. The combination is ideally 
suited to almost every player’s game. This “Flexo” shaft is new and decidedly 
different from anything you have seen or felt in the past. The “Flexo” woods are 
newly designed models with semi-shallow faces. The new “Flexo” iron heads are 
made of solid Stainless Steel with the Biflector back of the Tom Boy construction. 
They are made in complete matched and registered sets. The woods are $10 each— 
the irons $8. In fairness to your own game, try one of the Hagen “Flexo” woods 
or irons at your first opportunity. You won't be satisfied until you can use 
them regularly. The new “Flexo” clubs are companions to the already famous Tom 
Boy Woods — International Tom Boy Irons and the $5 Tom Boy Irons. Hagen 
quality woods and irons priced from $2 up. Hagen Balls 65c— 50c— 35c— 25c. 


The L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., Detroit— Hagen Products 





MEDICINE 


Sluggard’s Prod 

The editor warned: “Drug with the 
potency and effects of dinitrophenol is a 
two-edged sword with appalling possibil- 
ities for harm’ as well as for good.” 

The investigators warned: “It should 
be used only under strictly controlled 
conditions.” 

And the A. M. A. Council on Pharmacy 
& Chemistry last week refused to approve 
the use of the compound as a medicine. 

Dinitrophenol of which they all were 
so fearful promises to be a vigorous prod 
for sluggards and a subtle weapon for 
murderers. It is a yellow, crystalline 
powder closely related to picric acid (of 
which explosives and ointments for burns 
are made). It costs only $12 a pound and 
is easily purchasable. 

At Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine, San Francisco, upon the suggestion 
of the late Acting Dean Henry George 
Mehrtens (neuropsychiatrist interested in 
artificial fevers), Dr. Windsor Cooper 
Cutting, 25, and Professor Maurice Lane 
Tainter, 34, have been cautiously trying 
out the effects of dinitrophenol on them- 
selves, friends and animals. They have 
found, they declared in an eager pre- 
liminary report in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, that: 

@ A quantity of dinitrophenol five one- 
millionths of a person’s weight (seven 
grains for a 200-lb. man or woman) in- 
creased a person’s metabolism by 30%, 
made him half again as lively as before 
getting the dose. This sluggard’s prod- 
ding has been kept up for three months 
with no ascertainable discomfort or injury 
to the people experimented on. An 
equivalent dosage of thyroid gland, an- 
other dissipator of indolence, would have 
made the experimentees irritable. Di- 
nitrophenol caused no _ nervousness, 
anxiety, trembling, hunger or palpitation. 
It raised neither temperature, respiration 
nor pulse. 

@ Ten grains of dinitrophenol caused 
profuse sweating. 

@ Fourteen grains caused all the signs 
of high fever—temperature up 3° C., 
pulse up 20 to 30 beats a minute, respira- 
tion up 15 to 30 a minute. 

@ Bigger dosages raised the metabolic 
rate, fever, respiration and pulse of ani- 
mals until they died, simply of living too 
fast. 

@ Five-grain doses, or slightly les., re- 
duced fat men and women two pounds a 
week without exercise or diet, made them 
feel better and more active. The inves- 
tigators suggest that this dinitrophenol 
dose be tried cautiously for myxedema 
and other phenomena of sub-functioning 
thyroids. 

@ The fact that dinitrophenol burns 
sugar and starch in healthy animals sug- 
gests that it should be good for diabetics, 
who do not handle their sugar and starch 
properly. But, strangely, diabetic dogs 
were easily poisoned by dinitrophenol. 





@ The effects of dinitrophenol have not 
been tried on sick people, because the 
San Francisco investigators have not yet 
probed all its pharmacological repercus- 
sions. 


TIME 


Investigators Cutting and Tainter 
begged last week that, “for the present, 
dinitrophenol be used only as an experi- 
mental therapeutic procedure in carefully 
selected patients under close observation 
by the physician.” 


Mottled Teeth 


Between Goose Creek Mountains and 
Snake River in southernmost Idaho lies 
Oakley, a farming town of 882 on a feeder 
line of the Union Pacific. Remote, obscure 
Oakley last week became an important 
place on the world’s medical map. In- 
vestigators have definitely proved that 
what mottled the teeth of Oakley children, 
by injuring the buds which lay down 
enamel for the permanent teeth, was 
fluorine in the drinking water. The teeth 
looked chalky, were pitted and stained 
with yellow spots. 

Mottled teeth mar the mouths of chil- 
dren in more than 1oo U. S. localities from 
Talent, Ore. to Conway, S. C., Dental 
Surgeon Henry Trendley, Dean of the 
U. S. Public Health Service stated last 
week. Oakley became aware of the dis- 
figurement in the early 1920’s. Children 
who lived outside town had good teeth. 
Dentists Frederick $. McKay of Manhat- 
tan and H. B. Smith of Jerome, Idaho, sus- 
pected drinking water which Oakley resi- 
dents secured from new wells in the hills. 
This water contained six parts of fluorine 
to the million. Well water on outlying 
farms, where the children with perfect 
teeth lived, contained only a trace of fluor- 
ine. So Oakley at some expense dug new 
community wells where fluorine meas- 
ured no more than one-half part to a mil- 
lion. Then parents waited to see how the 
enamel looked on the second teeth of chil- 
dren who drank the untainted water. In 
the current Journal of the American Den- 
tal Association Dr. McKay reported what 
little Oakley has been rejoicing over. No 
child born after the water change has 
mottled teeth. Every child whose second 
teeth had begun to form before the water 
change had teeth mottled to some extent. 
Therefore it seemed certain that fluorine 
caused the mottling and all that the other 
96 afflicted communities need to do is to 
get new, fluorine-free water. 


EDUCATION 


Defrilled Chicago 
“T stand before the high court of public 
opinion and I impeach the solid majority 


of the Board of Education. . ..I im- 
peach them in the name of youth. I im- 
peach them in the name of American tra- 
ditions. I impeach them in the name of 
this great city and its ambitious and en- 
lightened people.” 

The shade of Edmund Burke may have 
smiled reminiscently as University of Chi- 
cago’s goateed Dean of Education Charles 
Hubbard Judd thundered this peroration 
in Chicago’s West Side Stadium one night 
last week. But on the faces of 20,000 lis- 
tening parents and teachers were no smiles. 
Grimly they had set their jaws and wills 
against the Board of Education which 
week before had trimmed $4,000,000 
worth of what it called “fads and frills” 
(junior high schools, kindergartens, phys- 


July 31, 1933 
ee 
ical educators, etc., etc.) out of Chicago's 
school system (Time, July 24). 

The mass meeting culminated a week of 
slowly gathering public indignation. Chj- 
cago’s Hearstian Herald & Examiner had 
helped to whip it up with daily scourgings 
of the “handful of political appointees” 
attempting “to wreck the city’s school 
system and rob her 500,000 school children 
of their educational birthright.” A “Saye 
Our Schools” committee had sprung into 
fervent being. Claiming to represent 40 
civic organizations, it had deluged the city 
with petitions, dodgers, tickets for the 
mass meeting. Other clubs and societies 
had pelted the board with protests. Cried 
the Tax Service Association of Illinois: 
“What we are.doing in Chicago is to take 
a backward step of which even half-savage 
Russia would be ashamed.” 

For a time the storm beat chiefly around 
the educational issues involved. Then it 
centred on political machinations and the 
authenticity of the Board’s announced 
$10,000,000 deficit in 1933 which it had 
offered as motive of its economizing. At 
the mass meeting Dean Judd traced the 
economy move back to an order from 
Mayor Edward Joseph Kelly, who had in 
turn taken his orders from Publisher 
Robert Rutherford McCormick of the 
Chicago Tribune. In the matter of the 
deficit, Dean Judd gave to the Board the 
lie direct. 

The Herald & Examiner had previously 
asserted that the deficit was really only 
some $5,000,000, to which the Board had 
added $2,600,000 in anticipation of a hy- 
pothetical decrease in tax revenues. Now 
Dean Judd charged outright that the Board 
had deliberately misstated the deficit in 
order to frighten the public into accepting 
its cuts. Even if it were trying to wipe 
out in one year the deficit accumulated 
since 1929, that, at 1932’s end, had been 
less than $7,000,000. As for 1933's gen- 
uine deficit of $1,162,940, that had already 
been disposed of by postponing a fortnight 
the schools’ autumn opening. Without 
curtailment of a single school activity, con- 
cluded Dean Judd triumphantly, the board 
would end 1933 not only without a deficit 
but with a surplus of more than $800; 
ooo! 

A moving moment came when grey- 
haired Superintendent of Schools William 
J. Bogan unexpectedly rose to address the 
meeting. Able and popular, he had been 
ignored by the Board in preparing ils 
economy order. Said he: “I forced myself 
on this program because I am living m 
terror of the effect of the economies ™ 
the public schools. As I study these econ- 
omies hour after hour, day after day, my 
terror grows.” 

Superintendent Bogan then proceeded to 
outline a substitute plan by which the dis 
puted $4,000,000 could be saved, chiefly 
by still another two-week shortening of the 
school term, a payless week for teachers 
But the audience, happily accepting Dean 
Judd’s figures, would hear of no mort 
school economies. Ignoring Superintend: 
ent Bogan, they adopted unanimously 
resolutions: 1) demanding that the Boart 
rescind its order or resign; 2 & 3) calling 
on Mayor Kelly and Illinois’ Governor 
Henry Horner to intervene; 4) extending 
“profound thanks and appreciation” 1 
William Randolph Hearst and the editot 
of the Herald & Examiner. 
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~— MAGICIAN HAD A 
"REPARED'HAT WITH 
FOUR REAL GAS TAPS, 
AND FLEXIBLE GAS 
UNE LEADING UNDER 
THE STAGE. COLLAPS- 
—D BALLOON WAS 
ATTACHED TO EACH 
TAP. ASSISTANT BE- 
LOW STAGE TURNED 
ON GAS IT WENT 
UP A PIPE CON- 
(EALED UNDER MA 
CIAN'S PANTS LEG, AND 
OUT THE FRONT OF 
HIS VEST INTO THE HAT. 


NO FOOLIN’_THIS CAMEL IS 
EASIER ON THE THROAT AND 
ITHAS REAL FLAVOR, TOO. 


HAT | 


MAGIC ACT +: 


BATT ANE 
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HAT AND 
PIPES 


HERE WE HAVE AN 
ORDINARY OPERA 





TODAYS FEATURE 
Balloon Ascension 
© o| from Empty Hat 


Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


WELL,WELL, WELL, 
THIS EMPTY HAT 
SEEMS TO BE FUL 
OF BALLOONS 


COULD YOU USE 
A CIGARETTE ? F 


/ 
vb AN OLD ILLUSION EXPERT 
° LIKE YOU, MAC, OUGHT TO 
KNOW THAT 
THOSE ARE HARD 
ON THE THROAT 
SEE IF THIS 
4] CAMEL DOESN’ 
SMOKE BETTER. he 


GAS JET AND 
TAP FOR 
INFLATING BALLOON 


re) 
E'§ THE 
# ESw-DowN 


Me] you SAID IT. 
"IT'S THE 
TOBACCO 


TO AVOID ILLUSIC) 
ABOUT CIGARETTES 
REMEMBER THis: 
CAMELS ARE MADE 


A) THAT COUNTS 


EN 
TOBACCOS 4 


ANY OTHER Po’ 
BRAND. AR 


Ih moe 


Oo 


FRE —FOR LIMITED 
, TIME ONLY / 
36-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAGIC 
BOOK OF CIGARETTE, CARD, AND 
COIN TRICKS. EVERY TRICKA 
WINNER! NO TIRESOME PRAC- 
TICE NEEDED. SEND ORDER- 
BLANK AT RIGHT AND FRONTS 
FROM 5 CAMEL PACKS. 


Camel spends mil- 
lions more for your 
enjoyment...to give 
youa cigarette that 
is mild... full of 
flavor. Try Camels 
and learn how true 
it is that...Jt’s the 
tobacco that counts. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 
Dept. 14-C, Winston-Satem, N. C. 


I enclose fronts from 5 Camel packs. 
Send postpaid Free Magic Book. 


) TRICKS IN CAMELS..JUST COST 





Protect your Motor 
with the Oil that smashes world’s 
records... for speed and stamina 


Louis Meyer wins 1933 Indianapolis 
Classic with Veedol Motor Oil 
'... at record speed of 104 M.P.H. 


No cheap “100% Pennsylvania” motor oil 
could have kept the 104 miles-per-hour 
pace for a single lap . . . but VEEDOL carried 
this motor safely for 500 gruelling miles. 


No inferior oil of any type — natural or 
synthetic—could have lasted through the 
4 hours and 49 minutes of this terrific 
grind ... No improperly refined motor oil 
could have stood up for even an hour 
against a heat of 232° for 500 miles . 

but VEEDOL never faltered once during the 


entire race. 


And what is true on the speedway is true 


on the highway. You do not get maximum 


heat resistance unless you get 100% Penn- 


sylvania at its finest. 


THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Speed is climbing everywhere. The road 
speeds of today are the racing speeds if 
yesterday. There is not a modern ct 
that cannot boast a speed of over? 
M.P.H.... It is at high speeds tha! 
VEEDOL Motor Oil provides an extti 
margin of safety... The VEEDO 
that won the Indianapolis race is the 
identical motor oil that you can §# 
from thousands of dealers and service 
stations, in the proper Summer grad: 


for your car. 


1 
A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUC 
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“About Midnight” 


The atmosphere at a big airport is al- 
ways charged with some excitement. Even 
a little sport plane whizzing in from a 
pleasure hop makes visitors stand still 
and watch. At night, the red obstruction 
lights on outlying buildings and poles, the 
lower amber lights stretching around the 
field to mark it for invisible arrivals from 
the sky, and the beacon revolving like a 
spotlight groping for the actor, make a big 
airport such as Floyd Bennett Field into 
agigantic theatre where mass drama can 
take place. There were easily 50,000 peo- 
ple in the audience at Floyd Bennett one 
night last week, waiting in the stage-like 
dark for Wiley Post to come back from 
around the world, whither he had set out 
just one week before. 

He had said he would get there from 
Edmonton, Alberta, 2,000 mi. away, “about 
midnight,”’ but the field manager had not 
yet snapped on the field floodlights when 
Harold Gatty, who flew the world with 
Post two years ago, heard a faint drone 
from the Northwest. Another minute and 
Post’s manager, standing near pretty little 
Mrs. Post in her car, shouted: “It has no 
lights! It must be Wiley!” and the hazy 
white form of a ship roared about the 
field, turning to. land. 

The dazzling floodlights burst on. Down 
into the gleaming sea of light glided the 
purple & white Winnie Mae, dancing 
lightly up the runway at precisely mid- 
night. It was more than the crowd could 
bear. Thousands and thousands of excited 
men & women climbed throuzth, under and 
over the fences, surged toward the taxiing 
plane, behaved much as another historic 
crowd behaved one night in 1927 at Le 
Bourget. 

For 15 minutes the grimy pilot was held 
prisoner in Winnie Mae’s cockpit by the 
milling, shouting mob. Post’s Manager 
lee Trenholm fought his way through, 
managed to hand Pilot Post a jug of ice 
water which he drained at a gulp, and a 
white handkerchief to cover his empty 
left-eye socket (he had lost his white patch 
in Alaska). Radio announcers all but 
jammed microphones down his throat. 
“Where have you been since last Satur- 
day?” Manager Trenholm asked oblig- 
ingly for the benefit of radig’s millions 
of listeners. “Damned if I know,” Pilot 
Post drawled wearily. “I’m mighty tired.” 

In a brand new automobile—the only 
pomp requested by simple Pilot Post— 
pilot & party sped to Manhattan, police 
stens shrilling through the late city 
crowds. General Italo Balbo, who had 
been caught in a traffic jam while trying 
lo reach the field, waved from his car as 
they shot by. At the Hotel Roosevelt a 
physician found Post’s condition good, 
noted that his hand was steady as a rock. 

Wiley Post said he was “disgusted” that 
he had broken his and Gatty’s old 84-day 
record by only 21 hr. (his record time 
lf 15,596 mi.: 7 days 18 hr. 49 min.). 
ls “slowness” he blamed on inept Berlin 
mechanics who, instead of fueling Winnie 
Mae IN 20 min., had held him there more 
‘tan three hours, so that he got caught 
. storms over East Prussia and had to 
um back. He raged: “I’m still burning 








up about that, and I won't soon forget it.” 

The race against time was nip & tuck 
in places, with Winnie Mae actually fall- 
ing behind her own record in Siberian 
storms. By cutting his scheduled stops to 
nearly nothing, where he & Gatty had lost 
hours, tough Pilot Post won out despite 
a minor crack-up at Flat, Alaska, where 
his ship nosed over and bent her propeller. 
All told, he slept about 20 hr. but he 
said:* “Don't think ... that I am dead 
for sleep. I am much fresher than I 
was when I finished the trip with Gatty 
two years ago. I could have done 
without nearly as much sleep as I had. 

“T had only three hours of good weather 
all the way around the world. ... Half 
way from Fairbanks to Edmonton, where 








International 


Pitot Post 


He was damned if he knew where he had 
been 


I was flying over the Canadian Rockies, 
I had to fly blind for three hours at 20,000 
ft. The mountains there have an elevation 
of 15,000 ft. ... ice began to form on my 
wings. It got heavy enough so I mushed 
down some. 

“People have been asking me what a 
pilot thinks about when he has a robot to 
do his work. He doesn’t think about 
anything much. Once in a_ while, 
though, I would find I was talking to my- 
self, saving: ‘You’ve got to get through 
somehow. May [his wife] and those guys 
from Oklahoma City are waiting for you.’ ’ 

ics 
Downwind 

The evening after Wiley Post’s home- 
coming, Floyd Bennett Field was thronged 
again. A Sunday crowd was there to see 
Britain’s favorite flyers, brawny Capt. 
James Allan Mollison and his nervy wife, 
Amy Johnson Mollison, end a nonstop 
flight from Wales. Theirs was a fantastic 
venture. They intended to rest a few days 
in New York, then take off for Bagdad in 
one jump for a distance record of 6,000 
mi. Then they would hop home to London, 


*To North American Newspaper Alliance. 


cash in enough on publicity to retire for 
life. 

In their twin-motored biplane Seafarer 
they got away neatly from Pendine, Wales. 
Capt. Mollison, who steered a good course 
alone over the Atlantic last year (Time, 
Aug. steered a good course again. 
But it was a long, exhausting job. The 
Seafarer was built for distance, not for 


29), 


speed. When dusk fell a second time the 
Mollisons were sighted off Connecticut 
coast. They had made a splendid flight, 


against headwinds all the way. One hour 
more and they would land for a tremen- 
dous ovation. 

But the Mollisons’ eyelids were heavy, 
their muscles shaky, their fuel low. At 
9:30 p. m. the Seafarer turned in for the 
airport at Bridgeport, Conn., 60 mi. short 
of Floyd Bennett. It buzzed low over the 
field but instead of heading into the wind, 
only safe way of taking off or landing a 
plane, it came downwind, zoomed aloft 
again. The field manager hopped into a 
plane, tried to lead the Mollisons to earth 
by making a landing into the wind in the 
floodlights. It was no use. The Seafarer, 
after circling wretchedly six times, stuck 
to its curious course, inevitably overshot 
the field, crashed in a swamp. 

Rescuers found Amy Mollison sitting in 
the mud beside the total wreck of the Sea- 


farer, cradling her half-conscious hus- 
band’s bleeding head in her lap. It took 
hospital surgeons an hour to stitch the 


pair’s gashes, but they had escaped serious 
injury. Said he: “I was so tired I couldn't 
tell where I was putting her.” Cried she: 
“He He couldn’t see!” 


1 


couldn’t see! 


Merchant Aerial 


(See front cover) 

The Lindberghs, Charles Augustus & 
Anre, spent last week flying their red- 
bodied, white-winged Lockheed mono- 
plane around Labrador. From _ Cart- 


wright, where they were guests of Hud- 
son’s Bay Co., they jaunted inland 25 mi. 
to Muskrat Falls, returned via Melville 
Lake. Another day they pushed up the 
coast 150 mi. until they found themselves 
in a soupy fog, then sat down at Hopedale. 
Mrs. Lindbergh exclaimed over the “wild 
picture of indescribable beauty” presented 
by Labrador’s inland landscape. But, as 
nearly everyone knows, the Lindberghs 
were not on a sightseeing trip. They were 
in Labrador, en route to Greenland and 
probably Iceland, to help Pan American 
Airways decide whether or not it wants 
to try building an airline along that route 
to Europe 

couts. Col. Lindbergh, technical ad- 
viser to Pan American, had the job of 
inspecting prospective landing places, 
charting the upper air, studying the effects 
of the Magnetic Pole and Northern Lights 
on his plane’s radio and direction-finder 
In the latter chore—radio testing—he had 
the valuable help of his wife who has a 
“better sending fist’? than Lindbergh him- 
self. She holds a radio operator’s license, 
can transmit 20 words per minute. 

After making aerial studies of the 
mouth of Labrador’s Northwest River as 
a seaplane base possibly superior to Cart- 
wright, the Lindberghs hurdled Davis 
Strait 400 mi. to Godthaab on the west 
coast of Greenland. There they met the 


- 
J0 


S. S. Jellinge, a 3,500-ton Danish tramp 
chartered by Pan American, outfitted as 
a floating laboratory, sent north from 
Philadelphia last month. Its research staff 
is headed by Pan American’s Major 
Robert A. Logan, Canadian War ace who 
bombed the headquarters of Germany’s 
Prince Rupprecht before the famed Richt- 
hofen shot him down. Ten years ago 
Major Logan surveyed the Greenland 
coast by air for the Canadian Govern- 
ment. The Jellinge carries a Fairchild sea- 
plane as relief and supply ship for the 
Lindberghs. 


When Col. Lindbergh points his Lock- 
heed over Greenland’s inland ice; when he 
takes the heavier, slower Fairchild, gets a 
radio bearing from the Jellinge and tries 
his hand at drilling through a fog wall into 
port—such exciting ventures will be 
the climax of an infinitely painstaking job 
which Pan American inherited a year ago. 
At that time the company hired an ad- 
venturous young British scientist named 
Harold George Watkins who previously 
had headed the British Arctic Air Route 
Expedition in Greenland for a purpose 
similar to Pan American’s. Explorer Wat- 
kins took charge of a Pan American East 
Greenland Expedition with a base camp 
about So mi. north of Angmagsalik. 
Meanwhile the University of Michigan 
Pan American Airways West Greenland 
Expedition, commanded by Dr. Ralph 
Belknap, worked out of three bases. Last 
August Watkins was drowned .when his 
kayak capsized but his party carried on 
under his aide, John R. Rymill. Using no 
aircraft except sounding balloons (Lind- 
bergh will do the aerial job) both these 
-xpeditions have made exhaustive weather 
studies which will be completed this sum- 
mer. Early reports have come drifting 
into Pan American’s Manhattan office. 
Some preliminary findings: 

@ Greenland storms behave like those 
experienced by Pan American in the tropi- 
cal south but are less severe. 









When travelling, (or 
when you want to take 
your razor downtown) 
you will find that the head 
tilts, the cap slips on—it fits 
in your pocket like a fountain 
pen. 


Schick Repeating Razor 


Delivers the 100% shave. Changes blades instantly without 
touching either old or new blade. Leaves the face smooth, 
fresh. No loose parts to clean, merely hold razor head under 
faucet, then give it a shake. It’s a new shaving sensation! 
20 blades in the handle give instant blade change! Ask to 


see it at leading stores. 


Product of the MAGAZINE REPEATING RAZOR CO. 
VAnderbilt 3-8800 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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@ Greenland’s coastal fogs are thick but 
generally localized in a 20-mi. area, per- 
mitting use of alternative ports. 

@ Planes can land safely on the inland 
ice so long as bright sunlight makes ripple- 
shadows on the surface. But on hazy days 
pilots must beware, as ice and sky merge, 
leaving no horizon. 

@ Some types of the Aurora interfere 
badly with radio. For ten days at a stretch 
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Wide World 
LINDBERGHS IN LABRADOR 
She has the “sending fist.” 


the two expeditions in Greenland could 
not raise each other. 

@ Cold air from the centre of Greenland 
goes “coasting” out along the ice surface 
to cascade down on either shore. There it 
takes warmth from the sea, rises and 
flows back at a higher elevation. Thus a 
plane crossing Greenland in either direc- 
tion might be spanked along by tailwinds 
all the way if the pilot knew his air cur- 
rents. 

When? If? Such preliminary facts and 
the final reports to follow, go to the 58th 
& soth floors of Manhattan’s Chrysler 
Building into which Pan American moved 
its offices last week. There they are co- 
ordinated by famed Explorer Vilhja'mur 
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Stefansson, Pan American consultant, who 
advocated commercial arctic flying ten 
years ago. The co-ordinated data are 
analyzed by Chief Engineer Priester who 
knows about ships, men and ‘operations: 
by Communications Engineer Leuterit, 
who knows about radio and _ navigation, 
Finally it goes to a spacious, buff-papered 
office on the 58th floor from which French 
doors open upon a balcony overlooking 
downtown Manhattan and the harbor, At 
a table in the far corner of the room, with 
his back to an old roll-topped desk—his 
first piece of office furniture—sits the shy, 
swarthy young president of Pan American 
Airways, Juan Terry Trippe, 35. He will 
decide what Pan American is going to do 
about transoceanic air service. 

That planes will fly between North 
America and Europe, carrying mail & 
cargo at first, passengers after the first 
year, President Trippe knows well. But 
what route? How soon? What sort of 
schedule?—are questions not even he can 
answer. Politics plays a heavy part since 
any transoceanic line requires entrée to 
the ports of at least two nations, probably 
more. Moreover, Britain’s Imperial Air 
ways, Germany’s Luft Hansa, France’ 
Aéropostale, Holland’s K. L. M., all have 
bid for a part in any prospective service, 
Since the surveying job is bigger than any 
single agency could afford, all interested 
parties have agreed to pool their findings. 
Thus into the pot go the charts made by 
Pan American, by the British Arctic Air 
Route Expedition and by Germany’s Von 
Gronau in the north; and by Imperial 
Airways at Bermuda, Aéropostale at the 
Azores, where France got exclusive oper- 
ating privileges from Portugal. Imperial, 
of course, has practically automatic con- 
cessions in Bermuda, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Labrador. Pan American has 
secured exclusive operating concessions 
in Iceland. From Denmark it got exclu: 
sive rights to survey Greenland with 4 
view toward ultimate operation. 

While the transatlantic airline may ! 
co-operative to an_ extent, President 
Trippe is determined that the U. S—- 
meaning Pan American—shall be in the 
foreground of the picture, not left to 
fight its way against entrenched foreign 
competition as was the case in Soul 
America where France and Germany we! 
flying for a full year before P. A. A 
got in. Nevertheless, like a wise eagk 
that scouts before it screams, Presider! 
Trippe makes no rash predictions. He his 
not even committed himself to the Greet 
land-Iceland route, which is only one 
seven possible channels across the At 
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trade route in the world can be flown Wl BH yon highw 
the equipment now at hand. | 

Clippers. Equipment means airplanes ftom the 
The first two of six flying boats, larger duced, its ope 





than any aircraft heretofore construct 
in the U. S., are now abuilding for Pa" 
American. From the Sikorsky plant # 
Bridgeport, which will produce three 
the boats, the first will emerge for fig! 
tests this autumn. The Glenn L. Matti 
Co. in Baltimore, builder of the othe 
three, is expected to have one ready ne 
summer. Both types of machines, know! 
to Pan American as “clippers,” are 1our 
engined monoplanes. On Pan Americal’ 
present routes they could carry 50 }* 
sengers & cargo. With mail only, the 
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New ‘Laces - New OsziGATIONs 


These rapid-fire times set new stand- 
ads, demand new methods in maga- 
une making. 

Filled with surprise, drama, action, 
they impose unprecedented obligations 
oi editorial enterprise and alertness. 

for years Collier’s has been pioneer- 
ig the new path in publishing. Dra- 
matic, ingenious, timed-to-the-minute, 
tha refused to stand still or follow the 
von highways of editorial tradition. 

from the innovations it has intro- 
cuced, its open-mindedness and daring, 
lus sprung a new editorial leadership. It 
huscaptured the interest and enthusiastic 
blowing of the alert, modern, fast- 


moving people whose tastes and needs 
are setting the pace of progress in every 
community. 

Last April, in the face of many uncer- 
tainties and discouraged thinking, it pre- 
dicted the current business upturn. It 
was first to forecast President Roose- 
velt’s program for recovery. It secured 
and printed the first magazine interview 
ever given by Adolf Hitler. 

Every issue is made from the things 
of today and tomorrow rather than of 
yesterday. In the August 5 issue, George 
Creel takes you aboard the stream- 
lined, air-conditioned, aluminum trains 
that will soon pick you up and whiz 


you along on rubber tires at a hundred 
miles an hour. Winston Churchill gives 
some impressions of modern America 
through an Englishman’s eyes. Damon 
Runyon entertains with a brilliant short 
story. A searching editorial explains 
“Your Dollar's Worth.” 

High spots only, but typically and 
exclusively Collier’s. Alert, unexpected, 
fast-moving, the magazine of action. 

Go through this or any other issue 
and you will understand why Collier’s 
is the new magazine leader—and why 
its modern editorial interest makes it 
most effective for the advertising of to- 
day’s merchandise, 
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EEMS to me there’s been 

enough bad news in the past 

four years. Let’s take a look at 
the sunny side for a change. 

Here’s what Barbasol sales 
have been doing, thank you. 

Yes sir—thanks to all you mil- 
lions of men who have the good 
judgment to know a smooth, 
soothin’, comfortable shave when 
you feel one—Barbasol has been 
selling bigger and bigger year 
after year. 

When you look at this, you 
can’t blame a lot of the Brush 
and Lather boys for climbin’ on 
the Barbasol bandwagon and 
goin’ in for creams. 

And the more the merrier, I 
say. It just hastens the time when 


everybody'll agree that the messy 
old shaving brush is as out-of- 
date as a bustle. 

Then it’s just a matter of who 
makes the best cream—and I can 
tell you the answer to that. 

It’s Barbasol—the fastest-sell- 
ing shaving cream on the market. 
Barbasol is actually so kind to 
your skin, so soothin’ and heal- 
ing, that lots of smart men and 
women use it for sunburn. 

So, folks, when you decide to 
lay down your trusty old brush 
and start shavin’ by the modern 
method, go all the way. Ask for, 
and be sure you get, real Barbasol 
in the red, white and blue barber 
pole package. The Barbasol 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


TUNE IN 


Singin’ Sam, Every Monday, 
WABC and Columbia Net- 
work, 8 p. M., E.D.S. T. 
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could fly regularly, against 30 mi. head. 
winds, the longest jumps over Atlantic or 
Pacific (Bermuda to Azores—2,000 mj: 
San Francisco to Honolulu—2,400 mi.), 

Foreign competitors may produce q 
ship to rival the clippers. But when 
President Trippe speaks of equipment he 
means it also to include experience. And 
there he feels Pan American has a large 
advantage over all others when an ocean 
is to be flown. For three years Pan Ameri- 
can has flown ships over 600 mi. of the 
Caribbean from Kingston, Jamaica to 
Barranquilla, Colombia. In their 1,38 
flights, no ship has missed either terminal 
by more than three miles. Out of sight of 
land for at least six hours, the pilots keep 
unerringly on course by means of radio 
equipment privately designed and built by 
Pan American. Roping South Americ; 
and the Caribbean (where it serves 3: 
countries) and criss-crossing Alaska, Pan 
American planes fly 5,700,000 mi. a year 
over 25,500 mi. of scheduled routes with 
an efficiency record of 9¢.678%. The tech- 
nical staff has complete case histories on 
t11 hurricanes, and has developed a pro- 
cedure, notably over the Caribbean, in 
Alaska and across the Andes, for condi- 
tions as severe as might be expected on 
most transoceanic routes. 

Pan American has carried 204,000 pas- 
sengers, has had one nasty accident. A 
year ago last week one of its planes van- 
ished in the snowswept Andes with seven 
passengers, two pilots. No trace of it has 
been found. Two other lives have been 
lost, both unnecessarily. On two occasions 
a Pan-American flying boat in distress 
alighted on water and, while the occupants 


| were being rescued by another craft, one 


passenger dropped into the sea. 
Trade Routes. Pan American regards 
itself as the U. S. merchant marine of th 


| air. By agreement with domestic trans- 
| port operators it stays outside the U. $ 


proper while they stay in. Pan Americar 
goes where foreign trade is, or where it 


| can be developed. It ‘carries the sampl 


case, the estimate pad, the order book, th 
spare part. It gets heavy patronage tron 
U. S. merchants in Brazil and Argentini 
where Germany and France formerly et- 
joyed an enormous advantage by vittu 
of their seven-day shipments of merchat 
dise and documents from Berlin and Paris 
a schedule now equalled by P. A. A. planes 
to New York. 

Last April Pan American got into th 
Orient where competition by the airlines 
of Great Britain, France, Germany & Ho- 
land is particularly hot. Pan American 


| made a partnership deal with the Chines 


Nationalist Government to operate its all 
lines. That, plus the 2,600-mi. Alaska! 
system acquired last September, give 
P. A. A. a doubly strategic position 10 
trans-Pacific operations. 

Skipper. There is good reason for Jui 
Terry Trippe, chief of the world’s bigges 
air transport system, to think in terms 0! 
trade routes, to call his airplanes “clip 
pers,” to have at his desk corner an endl 
mous mariner’s globe—not of much u 
since it is an antique and lacks the name 


of many places on P. A. A.’s lines. # 


° ° a ’ * . fan 
| water is in Juan Trippe’s blood. His fat 
| ily settled on Maryland’s sleepy Easte” 


A father 
shore in 1664. Great-great-grandfatie! 
John Trippe in 1804 sailed as third office 
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of the U. S. S. Vixen, got a Congressional 
Medal and a gold sword for battling the 
Barbary pirates. Great-grandfather John 
Trippe commanded the U. S. S. John 
Trippe, smallest sloop in the battle of 
lake Erie. The present U. S. S. John 
Trippe sports two gold stars on its funnel 
for sinking two German submarines. 
lately it patrolled Rum Row. Father 
Charles White Trippe was a Manhattan 
banker. He married Lucy A. Terry, whose 
family, somewhere along the line, had 
acquired Latin blood. That accounts for 
the historic “John” becoming Juan 
(named for a beloved Aunt Juanita). Also 
it accounts for Juan Trippe’s swarthy 
kin. The combination has been anything 
ut a handicap in President ‘Trippe’s 
dealings with South American politicos. 
Juan Trippe is an anomalous combina- 
tin of visionary. and hard-headed_busi- 
nessman; genial socialite and phlegmatic 
plodder. At Hill School he was so silent 
ad aloof he was nicknamed “Mummy.” 
Mt Yale he played some football, some 
golf, chairmanned the Yale Graphic. He 
learned to fly in Naval aviation in 1918, 
qualified as a night bomber pilot, returned 


(0 Yale in 1919 to organize a campus fly- | 


ing society with Sumner Sewall, Maine’s 
War ace. After taking his degree (Shef- 
field, 1920) he bought three battered 
“Jennies,” flew them 
Hamptons for a while as Long Island Air- 
ways. In 1926 Mr. Trippe, now thor- 
oughly committed to aviation as a career, 
got Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Percy 
Rockefeller and William H. Vander- 
ilt to help him form Colonial Airways 
between New York and Boston, first con- 


tract airmail route in the U. S. (keystone | 


of American Airways). They withdrew 
the next year and Messrs. Trippe & Whit- 
ney, With an able associate named John A. 
Hambleton (who died in a crash in 1929) 
got into the Pan American organization 


which was then being formed to start with | 


‘route between Key West and Havana. 
Mr. Trippe, 29, was president & general 
manager. 


Since then Juan Trippe has almost 


literally thought of nothing except avia- | 


ion and his company. Happily his wife, 
Llizabeth, daughter of the late Morgan- 
Martner Edward R. Stettinius, knows the 
business thoroughly and enjoys it. (They 
lave a year-old daughter, Betsy Stetti- 
iius.) He used to keep 12-hr. office hours, 
ius lately relaxed enough to fly his am- 
jhibian home to Easthampton before dusk 
ost days. 

Besides seeing his system grow to be 
te World’s largest, President Trippe last 
year had the pleasant experience of seeing 
tmake a little money. A $510,000 deficit 
Was wiped out, with $188,000 left over. 
YU the company’s $8,387,000 income, 
“dout $6,500,000 came from fat U. S. air- 
mail contracts—a fact of which much is 
made by critics of the Post Office’s air- 
mill policy. In defense President Trippe 
points out that his company must de- 
‘top and build all its own navigation 
haclities, such as the U. S. provides for 
“mestic operators; and that it competes 
Wit against other privately-owned lines but 
‘tinst foreign government subsidies. 

Por all his love of flying and of his 
"ganization, President Trippe has never 
‘ravelled his own lines beyond the Panama 


around the swank | 





“anal. He has been too busy. 
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New $2959 Ciné-Kodak takes 
a couple of dozen scenes on 
a film roll costing only $225 


cc. SHOT: The one and only 
girl . . . tracing initials in the 
sand. Or a certain young man diving 
| into the breakers... “I wish I had a 
movie camera.”” Why not? You could 
save each carefree scene—live it over 
and over—for 1o¢ or less. 

Ciné-Kodak Eight is a new-principle 
movie camera. Makes one foot of film 
go as far as four. Takes 20 to 30 
scenes—as long as average news-reel 
shots—on a $2.25 roll of film. Finish- 
ing included in the price of the film. 
For $29.50 you get a precision movie 
camera. Beautifully made. Compact. 


Ciné Kodak EIGHT 


39 


Our Movies of 
the Day at the Beach 


cost less than L fa shot : 


y’ 


So simple to operate that you’ll make 
sharp, clear movies from the first 
time you try. 

Ask to see Sample Movies 
See sample movies made with the 
Eight—your Ciné-Kodak dealer will 
show them for you. Or write for the 
booklet— it explains the new principle 
that gives you movies for 1o¢ a shot. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
New York. 


IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 


Lastman’s New-Lrinciple 


Movie Camera 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad- | 
| : oy 2 ° o>» | 
vertisement but we still insist it’s news. || 




















Debutante’s Pangs 
Confidante. A New York deb’s 


secrets—does she tell ’em to Dorothy 
Dix? Or Beatrice Fairfax? Or Doro- 
thy Parker? Or, too worldly to con- 
fide in poets or other advisers to the | 
lovelorn, does she merely whisper 
them to a cop or the bartender in her 
|iavorite speakeasy? 

Gentle “‘No”’.. An Iowa deb is as 

apt to tell her secrets to Priscilla 
Wayne, love expert of The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, as to anyone 
else. And so is an Iowa matron, for 
| that matter! Miss Wayne advises 
thousands of our less blase Iowa girls 
when to kiss and when not to kiss 
(usually NOT!); when to give the 
young man absent treatment, and 
when it’s safe to lunch with a girl 
friend’s husband. That is to say, al- 
most never. 

Heart Throbs. When Iowa love 
problems are aired, it’s more likely 
Priscilla Wayne's decisions are cited 
than Emily Post’s.* Whether or not 
| her advice followed, it is avidly 
| read. No American newspaper 
woman is better known in Iowa. 

Baby Talk. When it comes to 
babies the women of Iowa turn to 
| Myrtle Meyer Eldred, baby expert of 

The Register and Tribune’s own staff, 
| for advice and guidance. Mrs. Eldred’s 
| baby column is syndicated in scores 
of important newspapers outside of 
| Iowa. More mothers ask her what’s 
|} wrong with their babies’ appetites 
(than consult any other woman in the 
world.f 

103,0CO Letters. From the cradle 
to the golden wedding the women of | 
| Iowa—like the men—find their lives 
and problems reflected in The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune. (Every 
week The Sunday Register prints the 
| pictures of a score or more Iowa 
couples celebrating their golden wed- 
dings.) One result: Last year the 
department editors of The Register and 
Tribune received more than 103,000 
letters aside from routine mail.§ 


Ardent. Iowa maids and matrons 
are naturally ardent in their perusal 
| of the news, entertainment and intor 
| mation The Register and Tribune pro- | 
| vides. They are equally ardent read- | 
ers of its advertisements, the domi- | 
|nant guide in their spending. | 
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*Mrs. Post’s column on etiquet also ap- 
pears regularly. 


Iowa births, marriages and deaths 


ed daily in The Register and 
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t tatistics columns. 

stine Holbrook on Interior Decora- 

ra on Fashions; Hazel Brown on | 

Cooking; Elizabeth Metcalf on Gossip; 

Blanche Wingate, Virginia Howland and 

|}/Ruth Hanna on Society and Clubs share 
iss Wayne’s popularity among the women 
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“Write Me” 

“T want you to write to me. 

“The invitation comes from my heart. 
... 1 want you to tell me about the 
particular problems which puzzle or sadden 
you, but I also want’ you to write me 
about what has brought joy into your 
life and how you are adjusting yourself 
to the new conditions in this amazingly 
changing world. . Your confidence 
will not be betrayed. Your name will not 
be printed unless you give permission. .. . 

“Please do not imagine that I am plan- 
ning to give you advice that will eventu- 
ally solve all your problems. We all know 
that no human being is infallible, and I 
am not setting myself up as an oracle. 
But it may be that in the varied life 
I have had there have been certain 
experiences which other people will find 
Usetal.:. ...” 

The author of this juicy invitation was 
neither cooing Dorothy Dix nor mooing 
Heywood Broun. It was Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt Roosevelt, first lady of the 
land, opening a Questions & Answers de- 
partment for Woman’s Home Companion. 
Crowell Publishing Co. will pay her $1,000 
per month (estimated) for twelve months. 
Co!lvumist Roosevelt assured her readers 
that Woman's Home Companion Editor 
Gertrude B. Lane had “given me this page 
to do with exactly as I will.” 

Barber’s Bible 

Year-and-a-half ago the famed old 
Police Gazette, pink-covered journal of 
sports news and chorus girls’ pictures, fell 
victim to the Depression. In its 88 years 
it had passed through a variety of incarna- 
tions, beginning as “a most interesting 
record of horrid murders, outrageous rob- 





beries, bold forgeries, astounding bur- 
glaries, hideous rapes, vulgar seduc- 
tions. .’ It .“crusaded against vice” 


with marvelous and explicit gusto. Under 
the administration of the late Richard 
Kyle Fox, who bought the Gazette in 1876, 
it gained fame as an arbiter and promoter 
of sporting events, and was such a fixture 
in barber shops that it was called “The 
Barber’s Bible.” It continued to make a 
feature of pictures of big-bosomed, broad- 
hipped females, but such fare lacked spice 
for post-War readers. A year ago the de- 
funct Gazette was auctioned for $545 to 
a lawyer who refused to reveal his client. 
Last week the new owner and the 
future of the Police Gazette were revealed. 
The owner is Merwil Publishing Co. con- 
sisting of Irving & Harry Donenfeld and 
Mrs. Merle Williams Hersey. Merwil 
Publishing Co. issues five of the smuttiest 
magazines on the newsstands—Snappy, 
Spicy, Gay Parisienne, La Paree, Pep. 
They consist of sleazy stories, drawings 
and “art study” photographs of undressed 
females. Mrs. Hersey edits them. 
Editrix Hersey is the divorced wife of 
one Harold Hersey who formerly edited 
magazines for Bernarr Macfadden. She 


is gentle-mannered, motherly, with grey 


bobbed hair, a member of the D. A. R. 
and Order of the Eastern Star. Daughter 
of a Methodist minister (there are 25 
Methodist ministers, mosily missionaries, 


in her family), she was graduated from 


.Willamette, a Methodist university jp 


Oregon. At various times she worked 
in Washington as secretary to onetime 
Congressman George E. Foss of Illinois: 
in the Bureau of Education; in the hor. 
ticultural board of the Department of 
Agriculture; as a researcher in the State 
Department. Following a few sporadic 








MERLE WILLIAMS Hersey, D. A. R. 


Her promise: “Underworld stuff with a 
sex angle.” 


efforts at magazine writing and editing 
she joined the Donenfelds in 1929. Her 
18-year-old daughter, she says, is an avid 
reader of La Paree, et al. “It is the most 
interesting form of journalism,” believes 
Editrix Hersey. “It gets you so close to 
people. They write in and tell us we help 
them escape inhibitions.” 

Editrix Hersey announces revival of the 
Police Gazette in September as a fort 
nightly. It will be printed in rotogravure 
with the old masthead. There will be @ 
comic strip narrating the life of a chorus 
girl named “Flossie Flip” and a Broadway 
colyum. Besides sport news, it will con 
tain, in Editrix Hersey’s carefully chosen 
words: “Lots of sex, underworld stuff with 
a sex angle, and plenty of pictures of sem! 
nude nightclub girls.” 


gi 





Anti-Long Merger 
A marvelous thing is the 
He revels in mud and in slime. 
He wallows in gutters, this raw fish, 
And has a most wonderful time... : 
With editorials, cartoons and _ jingle 
(such as above) the New Orleans Sia 
fought the rule of Huey Pierce (“Kit 
fish”) Long in Louisiana for the past IV 
vears. The wily Kingfish did not tk 
this sort of thing lying down. He mes 
over the Jtem and Tribune, whose Put 
lisher James McIlhany Thomson (son-lt- 
law of the late great Champ Clark) 
formerly opposed him, by giving ™ 
Thomson papers all State advertising, © 
forcing State employes to subscribe 
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There was no grief in the heart of Senator 
Long last week when the 53-year-old 
States (circulation 38,000) ceased to be 
an independent newspaper. The Times- 
Picayune bought its name, circulation, 
A. P., Universal, N. E. A. and King Fea- 
tures franchises for $525,000 cash. 

On the eve of the sale, John Dunbrack 
Ewing, trustee and operator since 1931 of 
his late father’s paper, called the States 
staff together. A note of bitterness found 
its way into his farewell address when he 
recalled that “Huey Long by threats and 


terrorism had blocked efforts to refinance | 


after the bank troubles this spring, when 
the States was caught in the Canal Bank 
& Trust Co. [Trme, April 3].” He was 
happy to say that the Times-Picayune, 
“the South’s oldest and richest newspaper” 
and no friend to Huey Long, would retain 
the States’ senior staff members, including 
Editor J. Walker Ross who has served 
the paper for 48 years. The Times- 


Picayune is a morning paper. The States | 


continues in the evening field, merging its 
Sunday edition with that of its purchaser 
with the result that the Times-Picayune 
will have 20 pages of Sunday comics. 

Overnight the States newshawks moved 
their typewriters into the Times-Picayune 
building, reported for duty at 7 a. m., 
beat a 9:15 deadline by three minutes. 
With New Orleans’ four papers now 
squarely lined up in two opposing camps, 
the first hostile act was not long forth- 
coming. The States maintained its price 
of 3¢. (The Times-Picayune costs 5¢.) 
The Jtem, pro-Long evening paper, re- 
duced the price of its “Blue Streak” late 
afternoon sports final to a penny. 


Saturday was a busy day for the Times- 
Picayune’s Photographer Hardy S. Wil- 
ams. In the morning a Honduran 
tum-runner broke away from a deputy 
marshal, tried to smash Photographer Wil- 
liams’s camera with his manacled hands. 
The alert cameraman _ sidestepped, 
snapped. In the evening Williams showed 
up at the Louisville & Nashville Railway 
Station with a flock of newshawks who 
had detected Huey Long in the act of try- 
ing to slip quietly off to Washington. 
(Supposed reason: to try to get revoked 
the appointment of Lawyer Paul B. 
Habans, whom he dislikes, as Louisiana 
anager of Federal Home Owners Loan 
Corp.) With the Senator was his personal 
bodyguard, swart Joe Messina. 

While Messina waved a revolver. Sena- 
‘or Long charged Photographer Williams, 
anaged to break the flashlight bulb on 
Ss camera. Fists doubled, he turned on 
he Times-Picayune’s Reporter Samuel 
Lang. Quick-witted, the reporter called 
ut: “Get a picture of Messina with his 
sun out!” Hastily the bodyguard pock- 
ed his gun, fled from sight. Then Re- 
orter Lang challenged: “Come on and hit 
ne Hi you want to, Senator, your gun- 
NS gone now.” Senator Long stopped. 
ooked around, dropped his hands. “I 
nt want to hit you,” he snarled and ran 
card the Crescent Limited for Wash- 
ington. 

Next day the Times-Picayune published 
, Tour-column layout of New Orleans’ 
“erging wild life with the caption: “Rum- 
‘nner and Senator Threaten Times- 
‘ayune Photographer.” 





If the opinion of millions 


‘counts for anything, Pabst 


Blue Ribbon is the best of 


the better beers. Wherever 


you go, you ll find that its 
outstanding quality has 


made it the preferred product 


of its kind. 


PABST 


BLUE RIBBON 
The Beer of Qualdt 


© 1933 P.P. CORP. 
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Saratoga Massacre 


Few miles east of Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., famed socialite-racing-gambling- 
health resort where the cornerstone of a 
new spa building was laid last fortnight 
(Time, July 24), lies Schuylerville, once 
called Saratoga, whose inhabitants were 
massacred by French & Indians in 1745. 
One mile west of Saratoga Springs lies 
Ashgrove Farm, Edward Barber Ashton’s 
“million-dollar” turkey ranch. 

Every August Owner Ashton, a Sara- 
toga Springs coal dealer, rents his farm 
for $7,500 to William Ziegler Jr., sports- 
man-treasurer of New York’s Republican 
State Committee. Rest of the year he 
uses it chiefly as a place to raise turkeys. 
Thither he has imported many a blooded 
gobbler, a Swiss turkey expert to tend 
them. 

One evening last fortnight Ashgrove’s 
two-acre turkey field lay calm and ordered, 
with some 1,000 turkeys roosting on bark- 
limbed perches or in their big, immacu- 
lately whitewashed house. Next morning 
the field was a shambles of blood, feathers, 
mangled turkeys and broken glass. At first 
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BOSTON 


The Trend Back To 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCE 


The z-eat listening era” is waning. There is a 
growi sndency on the part of people to partici- 
pate auasical expression. The New England Con- 
serve y 1s educating thousands of young people 
for musical careers, under nationally known musi- 
cians and teachers. Courses in all branches of Music, 
including degree work. Special courses in any single 
subject when desired. Fall semester, September 21. 
Catalog on request. (Dept. TJ1.) 
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attendants thought there must be 300 
turkeys lying with tooth-marked backs 
and broken necks. A count cut their esti- 
mate to 153. 

No one had seen the marauders, but it 
took no Pinkerton man to deduce their 
identity. Mongrel German police dogs 
from nearby farms, running singly or in 
pairs, had been making sheep and poultry 
raids in the neighborhood. Reconstructing 
the scene, Ashgrove employes saw the 
dogs burrowing under the field’s six-foot 
wire fence, descending on the helpless 
turkeys, tossing them through windows in 
frenzied blood-lust. 

New York law requires each county to 
indemnify owners of livestock killed by 
raiding dogs. Day after the slaughter an 
assessor was at Ashgrove appraising the 
damage. One day last week Saratoga 
County heard how much the turkeys had 
cost it—$459, at three dollars a head. 

Next night, despite Ashgrove’s armed 
watchman, the dogs got in again, killed 
five more turkeys. No three-dollar birds 
were these. Part of Turkeyman Ashton’s 
breeding stock, they cost the county $25 
each, 











and today the name “Gillott’’ on a steel pen 


stands for the highest in quality. Whether 
you want a pen for business or home use, 
whether you are an artist or draftsman, 
there is a Gillott Pen to fit your particular 
needs. 


Sold by leading stationers and artists’ 
supply houses. Send us 9¢ in stamps for a 
sample set for general use, 24¢ for a set of 


drawing pens. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 Chambers St. 
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Snakelets 

No. 1 birth-month of great U. S. men* 
has been February; birth-month of most 
U. S. snakes is July. Last week as the 
nation squirmed with snakelets, no mother. 
snake was prouder than Grace Olive Wiley 
of Minneapolis. She takes care of all the 
200-0dd live snakes, lizards, fish, birds, 
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International 
GRACE OLIVE WILEY & FRIENDS 
She likes rattlesnakes in her lap. 


bats which Minneapolis keeps in a wing of 
its public library, but rattlesnakes are her 
specialty. 

Some seven months ago she set out to 
placate Sahuara, one of her male rattlers 
First she soothed him with a cloth on the 
end of a stick. Soon she was able to stroke 
him with her bare hand: Then she put 
him in a cage with Kitty, a female rat- 
tler. ; 

Last fortnight appeared the results o! 
Curator Wiley’s kind treatment—ten baby 
rattlesnakes, of which four survived. As 
far as records show, no one else has ever 
succeeded in what she had now accom- 
plished for the third time—getting rattle 
snakes to breed in captivity. 

Curator Wiley never removes the fangs 
from her rattlers, ascribes her success in 
handling them to kindness. She likes to 
have one coiled in her lap “like a con 
tented old cat” while she sews. 


Mixed Bears 

When two polar bears in Milwaukee's 
Washington Park Zoo ducked and drowned 
a small black bear last autumn (Tmt. 
Nov. 7), the Zoo’s Director Edmun¢ 
Heller was indulgent. He compared the 
duckers to playful small boys, did no 
even feel it necessary to abandon his & 
periment of keeping various kinds of beats 
and wolves together in large open dens. 

One day last week the Milwaukee Zo0 
guards heard people yelling near the beat 
den. A big polar bear was wrestling Ww" 
a little black bear, holding it under watet 
for longer & longer stretches. Aiter ® 
while, with some honey, the guards £0 
the polar bear to stop playing. By thi! 
time the little black bear was drowned. 


*Including 24% of those in New York Un 
versity’s Hall of Fame. 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Beldame 

In Chicago, Mrs. Cruz Martinez, 108, 
fell asleep on her doorstep, was burned to 
death when her cigaret set her dress afire. 

— +—— 

Treat 

In New York, after John Wallace and 
George Larkin had had a few beers to- 
gether, each one insisted on paying the 
check. John Wallace won the privilege by 
punching George Larkin dead. 


o 








Poet 

In McAlester, Okla., John Chapman 
went to look at his 39 chickens, found all 
but a rooster and two hens stolen, and this 
note: 
I steel from the rich, and I steel from the 

pore 

I will leve the old roster to raze some mor. 





Bronx 


In The Bronx, N. Y., Helen Vatale 
Cerrulo quarreled with her 21-year-old 
husband Mike, went home to her mother. 
Few hours later, armed with baseball bats 
nd pick handles, a dozen Cerrulos & 
friends met a dozen Vatales & friends on a 
vacant lot. When riot squads cleared the 
battlefield one Vatale henchman lay still 
with a fractured skull, another lay dead. 


Se: 
stowaways 

In Manhattan last week, the S. S. Cali- 
fornia arrived from California with two 
stowaways who had crouched for two days 
inan airshaft over the ship’s boilers with 
the body of a comrade suffocated by the 
heat, 


OB4 


In Sharon Heights, Mass. at 4:15 one 
morning last week lights came on, heads 
popped from windows as the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford freight train OB4 
chutfed by with a load of onions for the 
Boston market, its whistle going full blast 
ll the way. Conductor D. L. Kent hur- 
ted up from the caboose, and still win- 
‘ows lighted, heads popped at every turn. 
Faster & faster went the OB4—16, 17, 18 
mp.h. Her fireman shoveled as he never 
id before to keep up steam pressure, for 
the whistle was stuck fast. At last the 
UB4 rolled into Boston and as drowsy sta- 
‘lonmen clustered in wild surmise, En- 
tineer Harry Brown climbed out, ham- 
mered shut his sticky whistle valve. 


—— 





Syllogism ms 


In Hagerstown, Md. to Magistrate Rich- 
ard Sweeney police brought George Cheno- 
veth, whom they had arrested for driving 
vhile drunk. Magistrate Sweeney pon- 
Cered, announced this syllogistic decision: 
‘) NO criminal defendant may be forced to 
testify against himself; 2) George Cheno- 
Weth is so obviously drunk that simply by 
= ng him in the room the court is forc- 
§ him to testify against himself; 3) 


thetefore, George Chenoweth must be dis- 
charged, 








(S| id CT The Williams 


Brushless Shave... NEW AND NEWS! 


A new shaving preparation by 


Williams is NEWS! News for 


men who shave, everywhere. 


For nearly a century Williams 
has set the standard for such 
things. 

Now here’s Glider, the Wil- 
liams Brushless Shave! 


Brushless Shaves in themselves 
are notnew. They’ve been made 
for forty years or more. Williams 


has brought one to perfection. 
Glider. That’s news! 


Men speak now of the Glider 
stroke. It almost named itself. 
Smooth, close, easy. It couldn’t 
be called anything else. You'll 
like to try it. 

Glider is a little different from 
all other brushless shaves in all 
ways. Those little differences 


Made by the Makers of Williams Shaving Cream & Aqua Velva 





make a total of a lot. Find out 


about them. 


No man who likes the brush- 
less shaving idea can afford to pass 
Glider by without a trial. Shav- 
ing specialists have put, in every 
tube, the experience of a hun- 
dred years. 


FREE ! Foralittle while, a trial 
size tube of Glider, if you ask for 
it. Just say “Glider” in letter or 
post card, with your name and 
address. You'll get your trial 
tube at once. And you’ll like it! 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept.T-1, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 


Canadian Address: 
3552 St. Patrick Street, Montreal 





Towers 


Eiffel Tower, erected for 
the Paris exposition in 1889, has be- 
come the landmark of one of the most 
famous cities in the world. A per- 
petual proof that man considers it a 
great recreative luxury to look down at 


his world from the highest pinnacle. 


RECENTLY another monument has been 
built to this natural longing for high 
places. The twin towers of the Skyride at 
the Chicago Century of Progress. 

But this Skyride has a more lasting 
interest than its broad and sweeping view 
from on high and its ride in the rocket 
cars. For the Skyride towers are served 
by the very latest type of Otis signal-con- 
trol elevator. And the “jewel case” of this 
marvelous vertical conveyance has been 
thrown open to the public. 

Daily, thousands of people are visiting 
the elevator control rooms at the upper 
level of the towers. They are getting their 
first glimpse at the powerful lifting ma- 
chinery and the scientifically remarkable 
controlling devices of a truly modern 
elevator. At the selector or mechanical 
memory as it relays its stop-signal mes- 
sages. At all the behind-the-curtain fea- 
tures which make it possible for people to 
get up and down in safety and comfort. 

These people are bringing back a 
newly crystallized conception of vertical 
transportation. A more vivid knowledge 
of its importance to ease and joy of liv- 
ing. They will tell you the modern Otis 
elevator is the -culmination of elevator 


development in a century of progress. 


OTI ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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Shoot-the-Chutes 

One night last week there was a rosy 
sunset in Manhattan. Speculators went t 
bed happy. In spite of bank troubles in 
Philadelphia, Cleveland and Detroit (see 
p. 50), bank clearings had reached $5,- 
364,000,000— 33.5% better than a year 
ago. The Department of Labor had re- 
ported its commodity price index at 65° 
(of 1926), showing its fifth successive 
monthly increase. Electric power output 
was 16.49% above 1932, would but for the 
Pacific Coast's showing have been the 
highest for all time. Renewed, extra 
or increased dividends had been declared 
by General Foods, Owens-Illinois, Nash; 
sterling had touched $4.86 (par). And 
just before bedtime the speculators had 
been perusing the first of a new flock of 
corporation reports showing bigger earn- 
ings for the second quarter of the year.* 

But not this alone made John Specu- 
htor happy. His brokers had that morn- 
ing upped margin requirements on “wet” 
stocks} to as high as 50 and 60% and the 
wet issues had consequently had a sinking 
spell. But undeterred the market had 
rolled up and over them recording new 
highs, on a turnover of 6,586,000 shares 
on the New York Stock Exchange. The 
Standard Brands specialist on the Ex- 
change had been so swamped with orders 
that he could not fill them for half an 
hour. The commodities markets had been 
quite as boisterously gay. Seats on Man- 
hattan’s new Commodities Exchange 
(priced at $900 in May) jumped in the 
course of one day from $7,000 to $7,800. 
September wheat had touched $1.204 a 
bushel. Corn had touched 813¢ and there 
were rumors. that katydids had been heard 
in the fields, prophets of early frost.** In 
Chicago the price of barley (raw material 
for malt) had jumped 15¢ in a few 
minutes prompting the Board of Trade to 
tule that thereafter barley prices would 
not be allowed to swing more than 5¢ a 
day. 

But 5¢ a day is enough for a speculator. 
He told his children a beautiful bedtime 
story and went to bed himself. When he 
ame down to breakfast in the morning, 
ils newspaper told him that Alabama and 
Arkansas had voted for Repeal—his faith 
wet” stocks was justified. He felt that 
morning as he felt the previous evening— 
‘she felt in 1929. 

And that morning, as it must to all 


eee 


"Per share earnings: 


2nd Ist Vea 
Quarter Quarter Ag 

‘orn Products....$1.05 $ .66 $ 63 
Mathieson Alkali.. .46 21 .20 
Nilliam Wrigley... 1.07 92 .95 
“oose-Wiles ...... 64 58 55 
pthc & Ford.... 1.10 .64 41 
eneral Electric... 09 .08 at 


‘nderwood Elliott 
hes..... 18 13 
d=deficit 

‘A term which had come to include not only 
( stocks as National Distillers (whiskey), 
<immercial Solvents (alcohol), Crown Cork & 
cal (bottle caps), Owens-Illinois (bottles), but 
al Libby-Owens (mirrors and plate glass—for 
. and other purposes), Emerson’s Bromo- 
Wer (for mornings-after ). 


Gel 
+*D,.., A oa .'s P 
singe woven: “When the katydid sings, the frost 
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booms, violent and sudden downfall came 
to prices. 

The wet stocks caved in first. The good 
news was out: the South was voting for 
Repeal and it was time to take protits. So 
nobody was buying wet stocks. Those who 
had not yet thought of selling began to 
sell when prices fell. Stop-loss orders be- 
gan to go off like firecrackers as prices 
swept down on them. In Chicago the 
grains began to slip. The stockmarket as 
a whole began to follow the wet stocks. 
The confusion in the grain and stock ex- 
changes exceeded that of the previous day. 
September wheat fell to $1.055. Barley 


in Chicago fell the permitted 5¢ and then 
trading stopped, but in 
tumbled to 


Minneapolis it 
The Dow Jones stock 


se 8 


20¢. 














A 
OKLAHOMA'S SENATOR THOMAS 
He chafed at the law of gravity. 


average for industrialists fell 5.09 points. 
The New York turnover in stocks was 
Over 7,000,000 shares. 

That evening Exchange officials looked 
at some curious telegrams. They came 
from John William Elmer Thomas, the 
Senator from Oklahoma who looks like 
Senator Borah and the late Senator Walsh 
combined. Senator Thomas sometimes 
wears overalls for the press cameras, loves 
oil, bonuses for veterans, and above all 
loves inflation. He demanded that the 
exchanges put a stop to precipitate de- 
clines. Like King Canute he demanded 
that they sweep back the tide of selling, 
denying that what goes too far up must 
come down. Said he: “The country is not 
prepared to withstand effects of repetition 
of what happened today.” 

Puzzled Exchange officials scratched 
their heads, all too aware that Federal 
interference might develop. Well they 
knew that violent price rises produce 
violent reactions and they wondered 
whether the Government, having stimu- 
lated rising prices by continual applica- 
tions of the inflation needle, would hold 
them responsible for not preventing the 
inevitable consequences. 

Next morning John Speculator looked 


at his newspaper with misgiving, was 
pleased to that ‘“‘stocks yesterday 
passed through the long awaited reaction.” 
He was glad it was but he had 
several margin calls from his brokers and 
he had no more margin to put up. When 
the market opened some of his holdings 
were sold. Prices that had dropped the 
day before now took a headlong tumble. 
Trading was frantic. Wheat dropped 18¢. 
September rye, which the week before had 
climbed spectacularly, which had touched 
$1.05}, fell to 67¢. The quantities sold 
were huge: 141,000,000 bu. of wheat 
(close to the maximum cay’s sale of the. 
1929 crash). In Manhattan sugar broke 
all records, sales exceeded 126,000 tons. 
Crude rubber did likewise, with 22,830 
tons. Sales on the New York Stock Ex- 
change exceeded the previous day, totalled 
over 8,000,000 shares, brought the year’s 
total to 431,000,000—6,000,000 more than 


see 


over, 


— 











“Doc” CRAWFORD 


For him, sneakers again? 


in all 1932. The stock average dropped 
7.32 points more. 

That night the governors of the Chi- 
cago grain pits assembled for serious 
council, decided to take Senator Thomas’ 
advice. They made a rule that until 
further notice wheat and rye prices might 
not fluctuate more than 8¢ a day, corn and 
barley not more than 5¢, oats not more 
than 4¢. Then they conferred further, 
looked at the damage done in two days 
and were appalled: 


Before After 
Wheat (September) $1.17 $ .g1 
Rye (September) 1.05 67 
Corn (September) .693 53 


On second thought they decided to take 
a more drastic step: they would shut 
down all futures trading in grain for the 
rest of the week. 

The New York Stock Exchange took 
no such action. Like the U. S. Senate 
which prides itself on open debate, the 
Exchange prides itself on being a free & 
open market. By the third morning news- 
papers were beginning to call attention to 
less optimistic facts about the New Deal: 
General Johnson had said the U. S. would 
have a setback within two months unless 
wages were promptly raised; brokers’ 
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loans had nearly tripled in three months 
(reached $967,000,000), showing how 
much speculation was afoot. Moreover 
the dollar had risen: the pound sterling 
had fallen to $4.64, resu‘t of Britain hav- 
ing offered (see p. 14) to replace her dollar 
bonds with new pound-bonds at the rate 
of £260 per $1,000 ($3.85 to the pound). 
Steel output, after a continuous three- 
month rise, had ceased mounting. 

With these ill omens the market opened 
and promptly fe!l further and faster than 
before. The series of 6,000,000, 7,000,000 
and 8,000-000-share days was followed 
by a 9,000,000-share day. Specialis:s were 
so swamped that sometimes much-traded 
stocks did not appear on the ticker for 
half an hour at a time, then appeared as 
much as ten points lower. Confusion on 
the floor was at its worst. The ticker fell 
so far behind (it closed 50 minutes after 
the market) that some traders, not know- 
ing how deep a fall might be in progress, 
dumped stocks as a safety measure. Stop- 
loss orders and imnaired margins dumped 
still bigger quanti-ies of shares into the 
maelstrom. Not since 1929 had the mar- 
ket had such a day or such a three-days. 
Rumor ran wild: the Exchange was going 
to close; speculators were jumping out of 
windows; President Roosevelt had had an 
apoplectic stroke the night before; he had 
died at noon and was being laid out in the 
White House! Then a little hope came 
back, prices rallied, but the net fall of the 
Dow Jones average for industrials was 
7.55 for the day. In three days the 
average had lost 19.96 points of its 59 
gained since March. 

Ignoring for the time being the stock- 
market collapse, the Administration lost 
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TIME 





no time in taking the grain markets in 
hand. Secretary Wallace learned that one 
plunger had been caught long of 13,000,- 
ooo bu. of corn and some 27,000,000 bu. 
of other grains, that his brokers would be 
forced to sell him out as soon as trading 
resumed. “An astounding illustra- 
the result of individual unre- 
strained speculation as it affects com- 
modity prices,” moralized Secretary Wal- 
lace. To prevent dumping of these huge 
holdings on an already demoralized 
market minimum prices (fixed at Thurs- 
day’s closings) were clamped on all grains 
except barley. 

When the Board of Trade opened, 
barley dropped the full 5¢ allowed but 
other grains rose slowly. More interest- 
ing than prices to Board of Trade brokers 
was the suspension of E. A. Crawford & 
Co. for inability to meet commitments. 

They were convinced that Edward A. 
(“Doc”) Crawford, a diminutive, secre- 
tive little man, 15 years ago a doctor 
in New Orleans, parsimonious master of 
a little stock brokerage office in downiown 
Manhattan, was the big speculator 
Secretary Wallace had shamed. Twice 
since Craw‘ord came up from the South 
after the War, he made big fortunes and 
lost them, on occasion had to wear sneak- 
ers for economy. Famed for his reckless 
operations in cotton, stocks, grains, he 
was known to be behind the big rye push 
(TrmMeE, June 19), was said to own so much 
wheat that every time it rose one cent a 


was 
tion of 


bushel he made half a million dollars. 
If so, during the two days when wheat 
dropped 26¢ he lost $13,000,000. Also 


suspended was Broker Leon Strauss of 
Des Moines, Ia. 


ALLEGHENY STEELS ARE USED 





“TIME-TESTED 
STAINLESS 
ALLOY 


TITTLE TP 


In the manufacture of the finest pharmaceutical prod- 


ALLEGHENY 
PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 


ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 








ucts—tooth pastes, mouth-washes, antiseptics, drugs of 
all kinds,—ALLEGHENY METAL, the “time tested” 
stainless alloy, is consistently specified for tanks, coils, 
mixers, vats and other equipment that must constantly 
be resistant to all forms of corrosion. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 

Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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Only concession made by the New Yor 
Stock Exchange to its wild days was ; 
decision to start trading two hours late, 
than usual, give over-worked brokers 
chance to catch up. In the first short ses. 
sion, stocks rebounded sharply, Th 
steepest part of the shoot-the-chutes ap 
peared to be past. 
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Young Counselors 

Charles Willard (“Bill”) Young Jr, ya: 
five years out of Yale’s Sheffield Scien. 
tific School before he decided to strily 
out for himself. He wanted to be an jp. 
vestment counselor. He _ persuaded his 
friend James Henry (“Jimmy”) Ottley 
who was one year behind him in college. ‘y 
go into partnership. Bill Young had W,; 
Street experience. Jimmy Ottley had th 
management of a $7,000,000 estate whi 
his father had accumulated as publisher 
of McCall’s Magazine. Young & 0 le 
became “managers of investment funds 
in 1929. First thing they did was to cal 
the stockmarket crash.* 

With this prime selling point they went 
after more business. And they got it. The 
only thing they sold was advice. But 
said Messrs. Young & Ottley, “advic 
given for nothing is generally worth it 
Like most investment counsel firms, the 
charged a fee based on the amount of 
capital under their care. Accounts of less 
than $100,000 ‘were turned down. For 
clients whose chief concern was incon 
the fee was a flat 1% annually on thi 
principal. Messrs. Young & Ottley’s big 
chance to capitalize their sagacity was th 
10% fee on net appreciation in the mor 
speculative accounts. But throughout th 
Depression they were content to sit ont! 
sidelines, merely preserving their client: 
capital in cash and bonds. This they re: 
corded in advertisements titled “Patience 
and two years later “Patience & Courage 
For Young & Ottley’s recommendation 
were for long-term investment, not inter 
mediate market fluctuations. Last week 
after the market had crumbled (see p. 4; 
they were recommending additional pur 
chases of common stocks. 

Last December when they reversed thei 
policy and began buying stocks, the mar 
ket temporarily went against them. Wa 


fre 


Street waggishly reported that the 
had to lock its blond young socialit 
Chairman Ottley in the safe to save hin 
from wrathful customers. But the \ 
Deal market found Young & Ottley wi 
ten times as much money under its ma 
agement as in 1929 and with offices sprei’ 
ing over nearly two floors of Manhattat: 
Chanin Building. Pride of the firm ™ 
the “Industries Room” where clients we! 
taken to view the chart-covered Wa 
Like a general staff’s war maps, the chats 
were studded with vari-colored pins, 0 
cating danger points, quiet sectors or 
vancing salients in the industrial front. 
Last week these two young men, whi 
careers were models for all young collet 
graduates, suddenly split. Bill Young * 
signed as president and, taking part 0!" 
staff with him, set up his own im 
agonally across 42nd Street in the Chr 
ler Building. About 15 clients voluntat 
followed this man who, it was genet 
believed, wrote the policies that ™ 
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*Their reasoning: “Regardless of the out 
for any individual company, if a ridiculous )! 
is offered for any common stock .. + 
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a: age has its irresistible forces meeting 
its immovable objects. 

From some tiny manger, a voice sweeps all before it. 
Only to crush itself against a ponderous Pilate. 

Yet history proves that Liberalism IS eventually 
inesistible; that ‘Tradition is NOT immovable. 

Galileo was condemned to a horrible death for claim- 
ing that the earth circles around the sun. He won com- 
mutation to what amounted to life imprisonment by 
dirming on bended knee that his claim was false. 

(History has it that the great scientist promptly de- 
ied his denial—within the safety of his beard!) 

Yet, in spite of Galileo’s dissembling or the Inquisi- 
tion’s disembowelling, the earth does move. 

















ics. within this very enlightened age, the 
iivinity of Man has been debated in a court of law in 
Tennessee. 

Omission of the word “Obey”’, even now, makes the 
narrlage service into news. 

Still faintly echo the gasps that greeted the first cigar- 
tte smoking women advertising models. 

Yet Man continues to descend; wives persist in their 
‘aims to the protection of the Nineteenth Amendment; 
bacco shares sneer at steels and rails in reflection of 
hair-sex support. 








Bivoric safety, the greatest common denomi- 
tutor of the masses, says, “Stick to Tradition.” 
But in this civilization, as in all that went before it, a 
maller group reaches out for the eventualities of 
Liberalism. 










They are the youthful ones among us. Usually they 
we young in years. Always they are young in mind. 
They are the dwellers of the city. Sometimes their 
mes are far afield; but then, their spirits are within 
‘iemselves centers of modernity, alertness and sophisti- 
tation, 

Every new scientific theory; every new invention; 
‘ery new product must find the sympathetic bosom of 
‘ie Liberal. It is he who will first accept it; he who will 
wht for it against destructive anarchy as well as static 
actionary; he who will carry it on past Inquisition, 
ateand Dayton, Tennessee, to the day when it will 
xcome, itself, Tradition. 
hhearrying the torch of Liberalism, the editors of 
uberty have the joy of knowing that they are part of an 
mesistible force that is irresistible; rather than an 1m- 
novable object that is NOT immovable. 

ating to print stories and articles that are part of 
‘lankind’s newest thinking, they have gathered about 































They Made Avex Ga LILEO Say 
That the Earth STANDS STILL! 


them a two million mass of sympathetic supporters- 
Liberals all. 

While the world at large continues to clutch to itself 
the well worn ideas of Tradition, Liberty’s Liberal group 
looks ahead into the future. 

While the hosts of Man command recantation, two 
million modern Galileos here clamor to listen to the new 
voice that finds expression here. 

Today, Liberty offers to new authors, to new illus- 
trators, to new crusades, a vehicle to the minds of two 
million moving spirits. And these spirits are moving, for 
it is through their combined support that Novelty 
becomes Tradition. They are the leaders. They are the 
group from which all ideas must filter down to the rest. 
They, no less, are the market from whom discoverers in 
the solar systems of commerce must look for their first 
support. 

The advertising pages of Liberty, no less than the 
editorial pages, are the broad road down which new 
products may most easily move. 

The Liberal market is liberal in receptivity and liberal 
in spending. 

These, the Liberals of America, to whom Liberty is 
dedicated, may constitute the first phase in the trans- 
mutation of your product from a prophet’s dream to a 
profitable Tradition. 


Hon. ARTHUR R. ROBINSON 


U. Ss. SENATOR FROM INDIANA 


Member, Committee on the Judiciary 
SENATOR RoBINSON writes TO LIBERTY: 


6“ 
| READ Liberty regularly, and do not 
believe I have missed a copy during 
the past year. 
“While I donot always agree with the 
pe: editorials that appear, I read them just 
the same. They are clear cut, to the point and forthright. 
“The magazine runs along the same lines. I think that 
is one of the reasons I like to read it. Much is said in 
few words. 
“T think your magazine serves a very decided need in 
the American community.” 








J. AMBROSE DUNKEL, Pu.D., D.D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Pastor, Tabernacle Presbyterian Church, In- 
dianapolis. Member, National Council Pres- 
byterian Churches. Member, Board of Directors, 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Dr. DunKEL writes To LIBERTY: 


rT) 
| FEEL that there is a big place for 
an aggressive, liberal and popular 
magazine in the journalistic world of America. 
“The things that have interested me in your magazine 
have been the straightforward way that you have dealt 
with the problems that you have felt called upon to 


handle.” 
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eat every Lilien 
should hrvowr 


®@ A public water supply system, 
or improvements to an existing 
system, can now be constructed at 
the lowest cost to the community 
in history. : 

Under the provisions of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the Government may make a di- 
rect grant to the community of 
thirty per cent of the cost of labor 
and materials. This is not to be 
repaid. The Government may lend 
the balance of the cost at a very 
low interest rate. This is to be 
amortized over a period of years. 

If your community is without 
a water supply system now is the 
time of times to build one. 


Water works improvements are 
am INVESTMENT. not an expense 








If your present water supply 
system needs improvements, as 
most water supply systems do, 
construct them now and take ad- 
vantage of an unprecedented 
economy to the community. 


Such productive im prove- 
ments are an ideal form of un- 
employment relief. They are not 
“made” work but permanent im- 
provements necessary to the 
efficient operation of an indis- 
pensable public service owned by 
the citizens. They do not add to 
existing taxes since municipal 
water supply systems are self- 
supporting. The cost of the im- 
provements can be paid for out 
of earnings instead of tax re- 
ceipts. 


You are a “citizen-stockholder” 


in your municipal water supply 
system. Make it your business to 
find out whether improvements 


are needed, and if so, what is be- 
ing done to secure quickly for 
your community the benefits of 


the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

For further information, 
address the National Recovery 
Committee for Water Works 
Construction of the American 
Water Works Association, 29 
West 39th St., New York, or The 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 


tion, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research 
Engineer, 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Young & Ottley a great Depression name 
As is usually the case when partnerships 
go on the rocks, both Bill Young anj 
Jimmy Ottley were mad clear through by 
neither would tell what caused the break 
Their friends thought it was not over jp. 
vestment but office policies that they dis. 
agreed. Bill Young, as smart a salesman 
as he is a statistician, liked to spread him. 
self with a fancy-salaried staff and luxury. 
ous offices. Jimmy Ottley, who knew by 
heart his father’s early struggles with Mc. 
Call’s, liked to keep expenses down. 

C. W. Young & Co., Inc. is backed by 
a group of its directors including Jame 
Cox Brady, heir to the Brady utility and 
motor fortune, William V. Griffin, pres: 


dent of Brady Security & Realty Com, 





President William H. English Jr. of the 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange and 
several of Bill Young’s friends who wer 
reported to have put up $50,000 each 
Jimmy Ottley became president of the old 
firm, will continue as Young & Ottley, Inc. 

Bill Young’s flair for analysis came from 
his father who was for years American 
Telephone & Telegraph’s chief traveling 
auditor. While still an undergraduate Bill 
Young published financial articles, in- 
vented a new type of slide rule. His meth- 
od of calculating security values involves 
the use of 30 separate ratios. Now 32, 
married but childless, he lives on swank 
Sutton Place, uses his yacht Arab asa 
summer home. 








Downtown 

@ Colonel Jacob Ruppert, prizefight lov- 
ing bachelor, owner of Manhattan’s mos 
victorious ball club, the New York 
Yankees, did not in the beginning of the 
Depression have the big, profitable, post- 
Prohibition brewing business that he has 
today. Yet he made a bold decision. He 
announced that he would back his faith 
in Manhattan real estate by buying any 
properties that appealed to him. Las 
week the Colonel bought the 23-stor 
Hoagland Building on Madison Avenue 
at goth Street, and Manhattan did no 
accuse him of being late in fulfilling his 
promise. Rather, Manhattan noted thit 
he had completed an unusual list of & 
pression acquisitions and was carrying 
on. Today his Manhattan real es 
holdings are estimated to have an assesstd 
value of $35,000,000. His biggest De 
pression purchases: February 1931, 3° 
story building on the site of famed Del 
monico’s on Fifth Avenue—tormer'y 
occupied by the Bank of United State: 
but now the Ruppert Building; January 
1932, the 35-story boom-built Commerc 
Building at Third Avenue and 44th Stree 
@ Three weeks ago when the Feder 
Trade Commission opened its 00 
for the registration of new securities ollér 
ings (Trae, July 17), Massachusetts !" 
vestors Trust (Boston) was first to fil 
The new law requires exhaustive inform 
tion about the issuing company and it 
poses such horrendous penalties for 
omissions or inaccuracies that director 
and underwriters have trembled as th 
composed their prospectuses. Last we 
Massachusetts Investors Trust issued ! 
prospectus for the shares it intends to * 
and boldly took the bull by the hor 
Businessmen noted that in place o! ™ 
old familiar formula (‘The informat' 
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contained herein is not guaranteed but is 


compiled from sources which we believe | 
to be reliable”), a wholly different for- | 


mula had been substituted : 


“The trustees collectively and individ- | 
ually accept responsibility for the accu- | 


racy of the information given in this pro- 
spectus to the full extent provided in the | 
Federal Securities Act.” 


Muck from March 








Banks are no longer news in Manhattan | 


or Chicago where the crises were passed 
months before President Roosevelt’s na- 
tional moratorium. But in three of the 
biggest cities of the land banks still splash 
the front pages with considerable regu- 
larity.* In Philadelphia the news is the 
prosecution or conviction of officers in sev- 
eral small defunct institutions. In De- 
troit it is the desperate effort to find out 
why its biggest banks were (and still are) 
shut tight.+ In Cleveland it is the muck- 
raking of Ohio’s State Senate bank inves- 
tigating committee. While liquidators be- 
gan mailing the first pay- -off checks to 
some 400,000 depositors in Cleveland’s de- 
funct Union Trust and Guardian Trust 
last week, the Investigating Committee 
raked this muck left from March: 
¢ At the year end 34 directors of Union 
Trust owed their bank $9,250,000. Nearly 
$7,000,000 of these loans were either ‘“un- 
der water” (inadequately sccured) or de- 
linquent in interest, or both 
€ Three Union Trust directe: 
an independent audit last Dece 
$11,700,000 of loans to the Brothers Van 
Sweringen. These loans were u 
and delinquent for $1,000,000 in interest, 
and the directors stated at the time that 
these loans “have done more than any 
other single factor to undermine public 
confidence in this institution. ... It is 
our opinion that these loans cannct be 
. worth more than 25¢ on the dol- 
ae 
€@ The Guardian Trust’s statement last 
September had been elaborately window- 
dressed to put the bank in a more favor- 
ble light than it actually was. 
€ Some $2.000,0c0 of “smart money” was 
withdrawn from Guardian Trust by offi- 
cers, directors, stockholders & friends in 
the ten days preceding the closing. Presi- 
dent James Arthur House or his friends 
withdrew $660.coo. Some of 
road House promptly redeposited in Union 
rust 


€ Guardian Trust held a $53,000 note 
rig Governor Elvadore R. Fancher of 
the Cleveland Federal Reserve and one 
\. W. Dean which carried the notation: 
“Because of Mr. Fancher’s position with 


the Federal Re serve Bank we cannot press 
for payment 
€ Guardian Trust had affiliated security 
and real estate companies which it used 
‘0 conceal losses including between $3,- 
£00,000 and $4,000,000 sunk in the Hol- 
lenden Hotel. 


*And in many another U. 
nf a a proble m. Of the 17,601 banks closed 
"resident Roosevelt last March, 2,175 with 
866,000,000 of deposits were still closed or 
stricted last weel 4 
‘Det toit is convinced that its banking woes 
te due to governmental bungling. Last week 
Ige Reidan, who is investigating the Detroit 


‘sco in the réle of a one-man grand jury, an- 


i unced that he would subpoena Herbert Clark 
toover, 


3; who made 
mber found 


S. town & city banks | 


wder water 


this Presi- | 
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Associated Gasand Electric Company 


Plan of 
Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization 


Is the Plan Attractive? 


Tue Associated Gas and Electric Company believes its 
Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capitalization is attractive to debenture 
holders because it offers them three valuable new privileges, the acceptance 
of any one of which is entirely optional on their part. 

Associated debenture holders desiring to change their investments to some- 
thing more secure have had heretofore no alternative but to sell. Under pre- 
vailing quotations, a $1,000 debenture sells for approximately $200. 

Improved Position 

Under Option 1 of the Plan, however, a holder may exchange a $1,000 de- 
benture for $500 par value of a debenture with the same interest rate, of Asso- 
ciated Gas and Electric Corporation, the immediate subsidiary of the Company, 
through which it controls the operating subsidiary companies. This debenture 
will be protected by earnings more than five times as great per debenture as is 
the case with the debenture the investor now holds, assuming the issuance of 
$50,000,000 of these debentures which is the tentative limitation fixed in the 
Plan. This privilege should be more attractive than selling for cash. 

Moreover, these new debentures will have an exchange privilege, exercisable 
at the holder's option only, during the ten years after June 15,1 9355 which 
will permit a holder to take the same debentures he would receive under 
Option 2, thus restoring his principal. 

Option 2 gives to holders of Associated Gas and Electric Company deben- 
tures who may be worried about their investment because of the scant coverage 
of interest charges, the privilege of exchanging their present holdings for an 
equal amount of debentures of the same subsidi: iy. To the extent that holders 
accept Option 3 or continue to hold their present debentures, the debentures 
offered under Option 2 will also have greater protection in the form of assets 
and earnings, but will carry a lower interest rate. Interest is payable out of 
available net income (as defined and provided to be ascertained and declared 
in the Indenture), and is cumulative to the extent not paid. Dividends cannot 
be paid on the stock of Associated Gas and Electric Corporation while any of 
the interest on these debentures is in arrears. 

Possible Increase in Income 
Oftion 3 is offered to debenture holders who wish to continue their investment 
in Associated Gas and Electric C ompany. It involves no reduction of principal 
or interest, while on the other hand it offers debenture holders a possibility of 


increased income. When all of the present debentures are retired, the holder is 
entitled to increased interest, all on a cumulative basis, as compensation for 


placing the interest on an income basis. Even before all the debentures are 
retired, he may receive additional interest. 

Continuation of Fixed Interest 
So long as the {xed interest is paid on the present outstanding debentures of the Com- 


pary, the debentures offered under Option 3 
at the present facv rate. 

The success ot the Plan should, in itself, be a substantial benefit to debenture 
holders. It will reduce the risk of interest defaults and possible receivership, 
and should, therefore, tend to increase the market prices of their securities. 

The Plan seems unquestionably attractive. It offers debenture holders 
valuable privileges. It is not compulsory for them to accept any of these 
privileges. But any or all may be accepted by debenture holders to the 
extent that it is in their individual self-interest. 


will retain a right to fixed interest in full 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


Inc rp prated 


61 Broadway New York 




















The Importance of 


Potential 


MARKET STRENGTH 
eee AND WEAKNESS 


RISING MARKET may ap- 

pear very strong when actual- 
ly it is potentially weak. And a 
declining market may appear very 
weak when in reality it has great 
potential strength. 

To know the potential condition 
of the market naturally is to place 
yourself in a favorable position to 
safeguard against losses and to 
make the biggest profits. How, 
then, is one to know the potential 
condition of the market? How 1s 
one to know when to buy and when 


to accept profits? 

Market action is being pre-deter- 
mined with a large degree of accura- 
cy through interpretation of the 
technical factors which control 
security prices and market trends. 

Through constant analysis of the 
forces within the market this 
organization guides its clients by 
telling them WHICH securities to 
buy and sell, WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. 

By supplying this specific infor- 
mation, it has enabled clients to 

take profits from recent corrective 


reactions and price swings that 
otherwise probably would have 
been overlooked. 


@ Send for Free Booklet 
In our booklet, ‘‘How to Protect Your 
‘ Capital and Accelerate Its Growth... 
Through Trading,’ a frank analysis and 
open discussion of various investment 
methods are given. It shows how to 
protect your capital and make it grow— 
tells what are forecasting factors and what 
are not—develops a new, sound invest- 
ment philosophy. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today—get 2a copy of this 
booklet that has shown so many how 
to strengthen their financial positions 
and take additional profits from their 
holdings. 


A. W. Wetzel Advisory Service, Inc. 
INVESTMENT COUNSELOLS 
Chrysler Bldg. New York 
Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 


and Accelerate Its Growth .. . Through 
Trading.” 
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| City Banking 


The Mayor of Milwaukee, the Mayor 
of Houston, the Mayor of Louisville, a 
vice president of Manhattan’s Chase Na- 
tional Bank, a professor from Princeton, a 
professor from Michigan, a professor from 
Northwestern, the Director of Finance of 
Dayton, the State Controller of New 
York, the City 
Fla.—such men, 75 of them, last week 
trooped down Chicago’s sweltering Mid- 
way to Judson Court at the University of 
Chicago. There they held a Conference 
on Municipal Finance, to work out recon- 
struction measures for bankrupt U. S. 
cities. 

Of $16,000,000,000 of state, municipal 
and local government debts, $1,000,000,- 
ooo is today in default not counting an- 
other large slice not yet technically so 
listed. Not less than 410 cities and towns 
have defaulted on their bonds. This is 
not a bad record compared to industry’s 
defaults, but it is a nasty record consider- 
ing the fact that cities, unlike industries, 
have legal authority to collect revenue in 
bad times as well as good. 

Chicago, prime exemplar of rotten city 
finance, sent no important municipal offi- 
cial to attend. The polite guests did not 
refer to their host city’s negligence. They 
called her not by name, but more than one 
of them took digs at the type of municipal 
financing Chicago: has done, particularly 
“borrowing” from school-teachers and fire- 
men by foisting on them payless pay days. 
Chief causes of city financial trouble as 
diagnosed by the conference :* 

1) Real estate booms which get cities 
hopelessly in debt, ruin citizens. Biggest 
single crop of city defaults, in Florida, 
was traceable to this cause. 

2) Failure to stagger the maturities of 
bond issues. To this fault of simple fi- 
nancial naivete are partly traceable the 


troubles of Detroit which has called on her | 


$290,000,000 of her 
borrowings. Detroit, with depleted rev- 
enues due to Depression and _ banking 
crises, is faced with $138,000,000 of bonds 
due within the next ten years. 

3) The use of tax anticipation warrants 
—borrowing on next year’s income to pay 
this year’s living expenses—which results 
in disaster during depressions when cities 
find difficulty in obtaining their usual 
short-term credits. New York City faces 
this difficulty. 


creditors to refund 


Important cities and their debts: 
Percent of Value Per 
Net Debt of Assessed Capita 
(000) Property Debt 
$1,432,794 7.6 $206.74 
Chicago 136,147 1.3 40.32 
Philadelphia 421,210 10. 215.90 
Los Angeles 67,57 >. 50.50 
Detroit 241,281 9. 153.80 
Cleveland 84,199 5. 93.51 
St. Louis 64,323 4.8 78.26 
Boston 128,620 6.8 164.65 
Baltimore 137,073 6. 170.34 
Pittsburgh 51,699 Cm 77.19 
San Francisco 57,363 2 90.42 
Prize cities from the standpoint of low debt are: 
Springfield, Ill. $206 oJ 2.57 
Kalamazoo 32 04 59 


City 
New York 


*None of which 
Chicago’s troubles: 


includes the chief cause o 
so much crookery in tax as- 


| 

sessments that tax payers were able to force new 
| assessments, causing so much delay that for over 
| two years Chicago collected 


almost no revenue, 
yet caught up. Chicago’s debt is not 
that of many other cities; 


has not 
high compared to 


, Chicago has not defaulted on her bonds. 





Auditor of New Smyrna, | 
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What Outlook 
for These Securities? 


Gen. Electric Westinghouse 
Elec. Bond & Share Am. Power & Light 
Atchison So. Pacific 

B. & O. Penn. R. R. 
Great Northern N. Y. Central 
Continental Cil Phill‘ps Pet. 

Col. Gas & Elec. No. American 


‘Dy-~. ENT UNITED Bulletin reviews 
these issues and gives definite instrye. 
tions for market action. 

Send for Bulletin TM-9. FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St. Boston, Mass 


The 
Federal Securities 
Act of 1933 


A legal opinion on the meaning 


and operation of the Act 
by 


ARTHUR H. DEAN 
of Sullivan & Cromwell 
AND 


An article on its business causes 
and probable business effects 
by 
FELIX FRANKFURTER 


of the Harvard Law School 


who acted as consultant to the House 


Committee in the framing of the law. 
Will appear in the August 
number of 


Fortune 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY 
$10 THE YEAR 
135 East 42nd St., New York City 


The NEWEST WALL ST.! 
METHODS 


described for the lay man in 


The Latest BOOKS 


Point & Figure Method. 

Logic of Price Mo.ements. 
Charts '32—69 Plates seeceeesees Oe 
Charts '33 to Date—69 Plates . eee ea 
Charts (Manual of Instruction). vo 1 
Stop Orders : 1.00 
Low Priced Stocks . 1.0 \ 
Short Selling... ..cccccccccccccscescssces? . 100 


STOCK MARKET. 
PUBLICATIONS 


20-22 E. 37th St. Dept. *, New York | 


Mothersill 


Pitcay.**'" REMEDY 


5 


$2.00 
wee 200 
, 6.00 
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Ten Million Dead 


Tue First Wortp War—A_ Photo- 
graphic History Edited by Laurence 
Stallings—Simon & Schuster ($3.50). 

The War devoured almost 10,000,000 
soldiers. This picture book details the 
four-year repast in 513 photographs chron- 
logically strung together on shrill news- 
paper headlines of the day. The result 
is not history as the historian writes it 
but war as every veteran remembers it. 
Here are the actual sights of battle which 
evoke its sounds as well—the off-stage 
hammering of long-snouted guns, the lazy 
pouf of shrapnel in a blue sky, the invisi- 
ble stutter of machine guns, the pink of 
rifle fire, the scrunch of mud, the loud 
curses, the grunts of the living, the groans 
of the dying. 

But for all its realism of mood and 
swirl of action The First World War can- 
not be compared in scope or variety with 
the great ten-volume Photographic His- 
lory of the Civil War issued in 1911 by 
Review of Reviews Co. That work still 
stands as an unchallenged monument to 
War Photographer Matthew Brady and 
his aides who also recorded the four-year 
struggle on some 7,000 wet plates that 
hd to be developed five minutes after 
exposure. World War cameramen with 
their improved equipment remain name- 
ess heroes. From the bottom of their port- 
iolios were lifted such blood-curdling pic- 
tures as went into The Horror of It pub- 
ished last year by Brewer, Warren & 
Putnam as a frankly pacifist tract (Time, 
March 21, 1932). Though The First World 
War contains half a dozen prints used in 
The Horror of It its totality of effect is not 
achieved by gore or rotting human flesh. 
Its awfulness results from reducing death 
and destruction to a commonplace. 


Editor Laurence Stallings, one-legged 
Marine, novelist (Plumes), playwright 
(What Price Glory), scenarioist (The Big 
Parade), spent three years mulling over 
thousands of War pictures from every 
wvailable source to make his selections. 
Says he: “A militarist will be disappointed 
with them for there are not enough pic- 
tures of guns and tactical groups. A paci- 
list will not find enough horror. . Here 
is the camera record of chaos.” There is 
ho running text. Editor Stallings’ captions 
ire terse, provocative, sometimes sarcastic. 
He quotes freely from Rupert Brooke, 
Alan Seeger and Kipling. One could wish 
lor far more detail with each print. 

The pictures sweep from Sarajevo to 
Sedan, from recruiting rallies to ceme- 
tenes, from ammunition factories to 
prison camps. Notable shots: Archduke 
Ferdinand’s blood-flecked tunic; — silk- 
batted Etonians drilling with rifles; French 
troops deployed for the first battle of 
the Marne; Serbia’s melancholy Peter 
watching his army break before Macken- 
n; a direct hit on Rheims Cathedral; 
‘he famed River Clyde under fire at 
Gallipoli; Russian infantry retreating on 
the run; the U. S. transport Antilles sink- 
ing; a No Man’s Land capture; U. S. in- 
fantry blinded by gas; a dachshund fol- 
lowing Kaiser Wilhelm into exile; French 
'toops shooting traitors as late as 1920. 





TIME 


The civilian aspects of the War are, if 
anything, more pathetic than the military 
—war crowds in London, Berlin and Paris 
(all looking very much alike), whole vil- 
lages of refugees, white-hooded orphans. 
Hunger is a primary theme behind the 
lines. One picture shows five old crones 
r saan - ] 











LAURENCE STALLINGS 
“Here is the camera record of chaos.” 


poking into a Berlin garbage dump. An- 
other, the most cruel in the whole collec- 
tion, exhibits a young Russian girl, her 
naked body shriveled and deformed by 
famine. 

Softer Answers 

Att Men Are _ Enemies—Richard 
Aldington—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

What people liked about Death of a 
Hero, Author Aldington’s first job of fic- 
tion, was that the writer attacked his 
story with the malicious gusto of a man 
who was hopping mad. In Roads to Glory, 
The Colonel’s Daughter, Soft Answers, the 
War-torn writer’s spleen, his disgust with 
the England he loves too well, abated not 
a whit. If there is less bile in All Men 
Are Enemies, if it seems a bit less mali- 
cious than the previous Aldington novels, 
it is because it is longer (574 pp.). less 
direct, padded. Author Aldington is find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to pick off the 
remaining bowling pins of pre-War cant 
and hypocrisy, having already sent the 
bulk of them crashing off the alley. 

Like the charming Olympian passage in 
Zuleika Dobson, a scene among the gods 
opens All Men Are Enemies, in which 
Aphrodite promises Antony Clarendon, 
just conceived, strong erotic powers. Ares 
gives him strength in battle. What the 
gods give they possibly conceal, for the 
average reader will not notice a superfluity 
of either amorousness or strength in 
Tony’s character. Unlike most lengthy 
British character studies, the novel does 
not report the rigors of Tony’s adolescent 
schooldays. He appears to have sprung 
full-born into a family in which the father 
deified Darwinian Science while the 
mother deified Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


51 


In the midst of all the Edwardian ameni- 
ties of an upperclass household, Tony 
came to the conclusion that neither his 
father nor mother was totally right or 
wrong, “but if you went to life with all 
your senses open, with your body as well 
as your mind, with your own fresh feel- 
ings instead of abstract laid-down ones 
then indeed all men were your enemies.” 

Sensuous Tony’s first experiment in 
love-making was with his more mature 
cousin Evelyn. In Paris, at 18, he thought 
he was in love with Margaret, a proper 
young hypocrite whom he kissed in the 
woods beyond St. Cloud. His mother’s 
sudden death in a carriage accident put an 
end to that affair for a while. Then he 
went to Italy, where his tourist impres- 
sions were noted with great care, and 
finally to the Mediterranean island of 
Aeaea, “twelve hours from Naples,” which 
is mythical. Mythical or not, there 
he met Katharina, “Katha” for short, 
and not much later they were swimming 
naked in the blue Mediterranean. They 
planned to live together in London. She 
was to come to him there August to— 
19T4. 

Katha never got to London, and there 
was a five-year nightmare before Tony 
could get to Vienna. Letters between 
them had gone astray. The lovers were 
lost. So Tony came back and married 
Margaret because she desperately wanted 
to and he was suffering from “delayed 
shock.” 

Not for 13 years did Tony see Katha. 
By 1927 he had given up his business, 
had begun wandering round the Continent. 
At Aeaea they met. Katha was thinner. 
She had been scrubbing floors in a Vienna 
department store. Poverty had even 
pawned her body a few times. She could 
no longer have a baby. But Tony and 
Katha were together again. 


’ 
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Murders of the Month 


TOWER OF TeRROoR—Joseph I. Lawrence 
—Macaulay ($2). Timely cashing-in on 
the kidnapping epidemic, wherein the 
“phoney” disappearance of a banker be- 
comes real. In his fortified Park Avenue 
penthouse, a dozen others, guards and 
guarded, fret, stab and shoot, the good 
finally departing over the corpses of the 
bad 

TRANSATLANTIC Guost — Dorothy 
Gardiner—Crime Club ($2). A fantastic, 
false-toothed. grec n-wigged old dame 
knew, but left a retired New York detec- 
tive to find out, who committed the mur- 
der in the locked room of the California 
castle. 

THe Mystery oF THE Cape Cop 
PLavers—Phoebe Atwood Taylor—wNor- 
ton ($2). “Red” Gilpin, lady-charming 
magician in a summer vaudeville troupe, 
is shot on a Cape Cod bluff. Asey Mayo, 
shrewd Yankee with two murder solutions 
already to his credit, makes much of a 
strangled skunk, lets the murderer com- 
mit suicide. 

Mystery oF THE Dead Pottce—Philip 
MacDonald—Crime Club ($2). London 
bobbies are killed like flies before 
clever amateurs—who work with Scotland 
Yard because one wants to marry the 
Chief Commissioner’s daughter—most in- 
geniously trap the monomaniac and his 
big black diary. 
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AIR EXPRESS 


takes rush jobs 
in its stride 


Handling rush shipments with speed and 
safety is all in the day’s work of the Air 
Express system that links 85 principal 
cities to the tune of a three day saving be- 
tween New York and the Coast. The coun- 
try’s major air routes are supplemented by 
fast rail service connecting over 23,000 
other Railway Express Agency points. 
Pick-up and delivery service in leading 
towns keeps shipments under unified re- 
sponsibility all the way. Duplicate receipts 
establish definite records of both shipment 
and delivery. Call your nearest Railway 
Express Agent for new low rates, schedules 
and cheerful, resourceful assistance in meet- 
ing your toughest shipping problems. 
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Heart Burial 

From England, where artiquarians 
ponder over many a quaint and curious 
volume of forgotten lore, Heart Burial,* 
a new tome, reached the U. S. last week. 
The author, Charles Angell Bradford, con- 
cerns himself primarily with hearts given 
special burial in the London district. Be- 
sides that, he tries anthropologically to 





ford, the practice of burying the heart 
separately from the body has not recurred 
in Christendom. 

Romantic to the end was the heart of 
Poet Percy Bysshe Shelley, who drowned 
in the Gulf of Spezia in 1822. Italian sani- 
tary laws then required the immediate 
cremation of a drowned corpse. Those 
who disposed of Shelley’s corpse were 
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SHELLEY'S CREMATION* 


Cried Byron: “Let my carcass rot where it falls!” 
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STOP THAT HEADACHE! 
THIS New Quick WAY 


@AT LAST! 10-MINUTE RELIEF! 
@ NOW! HEXIN!—an amazing new 5-grain 


tablet— stops Headaches (any severe pain) 
faster than anything heretofore known. 

@ CONVINCE YOURSELF! Make this 
simple test. Take 2 HEXIN tablets with water. 
In 3 to 5 minutes your pain should begin to 
lessen noticeably. In 5 to 10 minutes it 
should vanish like magic. 


@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. It had to be safe. 


@ DON’T NEGLECT to consult a doctor 


about the cause of your pain or discomfort. 


@® MODERN DOCTORS and druggists know 
the HEXxIN formula (printed on the box) and 
endorse it. Buy a box today. If your druggist 
hasn’t HEXIN, insist that he order it for you. 


EE VPICETTalTeP-annrab-pulereteetepsiendreienipstensenst 


HEXIN INC.,8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago | 
Generous sample mailed FREE. TA-1733 | 





link the faded fad with the canopic burials 
of viscera in ancient Egypt. 

The customs had _ different logics. 
Egyptians believed that the preservation 
of a man’s identity required the preserya- 
tion of the entire body. Because the 
viscera were difficult to preserve im situ 
the Egyptians lifted them out, put the 
heart and lungs in one jar,+ the liver 
and bladder in another, the stomach and 
large intestine in a third, the small intes- 
tines in a fourth jar, all of which rested 
in the tomb with the embalmed body. 


Until at least 1926 the ruling house of 
Saxony followed something of the same 
procedure. As soon as death was certain, 
the heart and entrails were removed. The 
heart, in a casket, was placed on a white 
satin pillow at one side of the coffin; the 
entrails in a white satin-covered jar, at the 
other side. When the coffin went to its 
vault the heart-casket and entrails-jar 
went onto a bracket alongside. 

The Saxon princelings followed not re- 
ligion like the Egyptians, but sanitation 
and sentiment, which Christianity was 
obliged to salute as soon as the sensibili- 
ties of church-goers objected to the smell 
of corporeal corruption within churches. 
The hearts of the Popes from Sixtus V 
(1590) to Benedict XV (1922) are in the 
church of Sts. Vincent & Anastasius in 
Rome. 

Writer Thomas Hardy was the last 
famed Englishman to have his body thus 
separated. The body lies in Westminster 
Abbey, the heart in Dorset, beside his first 
wife. Since Hardy, reports Author Brad- 


*Publisher: Allen & Unwin (8 s. 6 d.). 
+Sometimes the heart was left in the cadaver. 


Poet Leigh Hunt (who wrote a nerve- 
wracking description of the event), Poet 
George Gordon Lord Byron, and Ad- 
venturer Edward John Trelawny. As Shel- 
ley’s incinerating ribs fell apart on their 
pyre of driftwood, adventurous Trelawny, 
a lion of a man, thrust in his brawny arm, 
snatched out the simmering heart. Cried 
Lord Byron: “Don’t repeat this with me. 
Let my carcass rot where it falls!’+ 

; @— 

Virtuous Hay 

Last fortnight the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration had agreements in 
its pocket by which 9,000,000 acres 0! 
cotton were to be destroyed under the 
Domestic Allotment Plan. That was ac 
complished in the face of a tempting boom 
in cotton prices after patriotic exhorta- 
tions had been sent out to back up the 
juicy bait of $100,000,000 in quick cash 
(Time, July 24). Last week John Cotton 
Planter thought of virtue doubly rewarded 
as commodity prices had a dizzy tumble 
(see p. 45)—and as rosy talk of salvag- 
ing another $100,000,000 came _ from 
Mississippi Commissioner of Agriculture 
J. C. Holton, who had hot information 
from Mississippi’s State Chemist W. fF. 
Hand. 

Making hay out of green cotton stalk 
was Chemist Hand’s idea. Hay is good it 
proportion to its content of crude protel! 
fat and carbohydrates. Chemist Hané 
subjected young cotton stalks to analysts, 
found them even richer than alfalfa. 





*As printed by Artist Jacques Fournier. The 
three central figures are Byron, Trelawny, Hutt. 

+But Byron’s heart is at Missolonghi, Greet 
where he died, -his body at Hucknall-Torkatd, 
England. 








CYLINDER HEADS one of the 


| BIG FEATURES of the NEW FORD 


cres ol 
ler the 
was ac- 


g boom The new Ford operates with remarkable brilliance Also you get full operating efficiency without the 
xhorta- and real thrift because of the up to date design use of premium fuels. That’s another economy 
"y . and high grade materials used in the engine. feature. 

cK Casi 

pose For instance, the Ford Cylinder Head is a Bohna- Summed up, the Ford with Bohnalite Cylinder 
prs lite Cylinder Head. Heads gives you better speed-—faster acceleration 
salvag- higher engine output with lower fuel consumption 
; fron Bohnalite is an advanced light alloy which is 62% -higher compression—smoother operating —elim- 
icultur lighter than iron. This means the elimination of ination of ‘‘ping’’—slower carbon accumulation. 
rmatiol a great deal of dead weight. 


W. | The famous Bohnalite Pistons are also used in the 
all Because Bohnalite cools three times as fast as does new Ford. Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., 
phar . iron, you are assured of more uniform combus- Detroit, Michigan. 
protei tion chamber temperatures. Hot spots are elim- 
+ Han inated making high compression practical. All 


nalyses of which means more gasoline is converted into 
fa. 


TO FORD DEALERS: Lay stress on the above facts. 
This will help you sell Fords. Here are important 
engineering refinements which mean a great deal 

usable power. That’s real economy. to the motoring public. 
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TAKE 
FREE WHEELING 
FOR 
EXAMPLE 


There’s one set of gears that demands a special- 
ized lubricant of exactly the right viscosity. Too 
heavy—and the locking elements slip. Too light 
—disastrous wear occurs! Each car and each 
temperature range requires its special type of 
transmission oil. Texaco Certified Lubrication 
gives you the effective lubricant for every part. 

Take Texaco Marfak Grease, for instance. 
There is nothing like it for many types of shackle 
and for high-pressure chassis parts. It protects 


the bearings long after other grease lubricants 


with 


SEE FOR YOURSELF \\4 


COPYRIGHT, 1933, THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Here is a free-wheeling gear set. A series of rollers forced into the narrow end of an 


eccentric raceway locks the engine and drive shafts. They are automatically released 


when coasting. It is a particularly exacting problem for lubrication. 


have completely broken down. See for yourself. 
No part is ever overlooked at Texaco Certified 


Stations anywhere. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY - Texaco Petroleum Products 


Texaco Certified 
Lubrication—where 


% you see this sign. 


CERTIFIED 
SERVICE 


STATION He DOOD 


REAKE NO PART OVERLOOKED 








